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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


MONARCH 


ON 


G UAE D 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


FORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
ee HARTFORD, CONN. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Cov 
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ATLAST, tie Tells What Really 
2 Went On in RUSSIA! 


The Inside Story of the Fabulous Extravagance, the Royal Scandals, the Strange 
_ Customs and the Incredible Treachery that Wrecked the Russian Empire. 


NLY a Romanoff could have girls for a temporary “‘wife,” (see page 106), 
written this amazing story! and who was the first of European royalty ever 
Born into the imperial fam- received by the Japanese Emperor (p. 107); 
ily, raised in the fantastic palaces who gathered the finest naval library in the 
of the Czars, and who at last by a world (p. 90); who founded the first aviation 
S) weird freak of fate escaped execution school in Russia (p. 238); whose son-in-law 
and lived to tell the tale! killed the mad monk Rasputin (p. 277); who 
The Grand Duke Alexander of was blamed for causing the Russo-Japanese 
Russia broke all traditions. Birth War (p. 208); and who committed one of the 
made him the cousin of the Czar; a most amazing faux pas in diplomatic history 
daring marriage made him his (p. 109). 

























brother-in-law as well. Denied the 
p'easures of a commoner, no one forbade him Examine. this Book FREE! 
his choice of women, or of yachts. In “Once Astounding facts, never-before-revealed se- 






a Grand Duke” he tells why the Czar couldn't crets, cram the pages of “‘Once a Grand Duke.” 
scrape along on only twelve million dollars a | Handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with 
year; why 000 men, women and children were many intimate photographs, this history-mak- 
massacred. at his coronation; why the Jews ing volume has sold heretofore for $3.50. Now 
were persecuted in Russia; why the Czar sur- in the Star Dollar Edition it is only ONE 
rendered his.title to one-sixth of the earth's DOLLAR! What is more, you may examine 
surface, and went calmly to his death. this par Sy FA meee ing * om Pee ya 
you wish to add it to your library. Send no 
He Lived an Amazing Life money with the coupon. Simply indicate 
Here is a true story of pomp and extrava- _—_ which books listed below you wish to examine 
gance, intrigue and clever diplomacy, such as free—they will be mailed at once! 
can never be told again. For ‘Once a Grand 
Duke” is the frank account of the remarkable 
man who took. his choice of sixty Japanese 






























POWER AND SECRET OF “Once a Grand Duke’’—like 
7 THE JESUITS—Rene Fulop ALL Star Doliar Books—is full 
Miller, Full history of powerful tibr: 
society through the Inquisition handsomely bound in cloth, 
to. today. Formerly $5.00 beautifully printed from plates 

GENGHIS KHAN—Harold of original higher-priced edi- 
We Lamb. Terror of civiliza- tion. A library of best-sellers 
tion, conquered half the known is now within reach of all. Se- 
world. Formerly $3.50 lected from the list here. Send 
88, NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. | | (upon without money. _F ive 

Thrilling rise and fall of |} 2898" FREE EXAMINATION 
lover, warrior. Emperor of all of any Star Dollar Book! 
Europe. One of the great books 
of modern times. 

Formerly $3.00 















and which of these other Best Sellers 
(Formerly $2.50 to $5.00) Do You Want 
for only ONE DOLLAR each? 


l THE CARE AND HAN- | New otision, illustrated, unex- 
*DLING OF DOGS—J. L. | purgated. 

Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 42. ONCE A GRAND DUKE— 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. b age oe ei ae 89 wow TON a ris!Y 53-09 | bie.” debunked of fads. 102 start- 
Care of puppies, Diets, baths, eee e, YR = * Bennett. Eminent author ling pictures. Formerly $5.00 
exercise, house-breaking—obedi- | Grand Dukes”’ defies the ge 65. THE ROYAL ROAD -TO | charmingly recorde his wth 1 eumiom Rage 
ence, with children, etc. Com- | tion, and escapes to write the | QJ. ROMANCE—Richard Halli- | impressions, philosophy of suc. * BRITISH AND AMERI- 
plete, quick index, 35 photos. Al- | true story of what really went | burton. Reckless young roman- | cessful living. Formerly $5.50 | CAN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 






























































bert Payson Terhune says, ““Most | on in Russia. Illus. ticist in glamorous corners of the ABRAHAM LINCOLN—|topher Morle 
Pay’ LYS, is : y. Popular, - 
earnestly — — . in ae THE sT pormery $3.50 world. Formerly $5.00 90. Lord Charnwood. Best | prehensive autholoay of clacoiont 
UNDERSTANDING HU ’ WORLD'S LITERATURE |67, HENRY, THE VIIITH— | known, most authoritative biog- | and modern poetry. Completely 
] ! MAN NATURE—Alfred —John Macy. Formerly $5.00 + he cd mw be ae Bem Q3. CREATIVE ‘CHEMISTRY comes. 240 poets, 588 poems, 
iby | fad t ' sty roya uebeard and his pages. 
Adler. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. THE STORY OF MAN-| oi. wic Former price $3.00 + —Edwin E. Si > 
% Vienna, offers key. to our ac- 46. aig wen fe a. ree 133. 2 SF Bae 


KIND—Hendrik Willem van 69 SEX IN CIVILIZATION | ders of modern chemistry made 


ions, thoughts and sins. Loon. Famous history of world . —Calverton and Schmalhau- | fascinating to non-technical | history, clearly explains gold 


Former price $3.50 | with 188 illustrations in author’s ad 

4 . J sen, Introduction by Havelock | reader. Formerly $3.00 | standard, paper money, banks, 

19, RE a wee, a unique manner. Formerly $5.00 | Enis. 30 authorities take taboos 99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT | stocks, Federal Reserve, infla- 
nasterpiece of all time, now com- 4 4 KEEPING MENTALLY | out of sex. Formerly $5.00 * LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph | tion, etc. Formerly $5.00 


om FIT—Joseph Jastrow. Psy- : Collins, M. D. Da ’ d re- 
ies ope agmes” Ney and | chology wade arcane sear | 70, Eita GEAR? cHOME, OF | Cane; Me,Puange™ #4 | 153, RGIENCE QE EATING 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 SIX wanna col tee tine Powell. Amazing adventures in THE Budinene $3.00 | great book by the internationally 
pages. Unabridged. | LAY JUNGLE th mysterious Nepal. Daring dis- 103. CLOPEDIA 7s ENCY- | recognized food authority is now 
Former price $5.00 | wens. Sh st it Sarves closures of social customs, shock- | ¢. 46 tables, st tisti _- % > in its 70th thousand! Tells How 
2 ASTRONOMY FOR ells. § cme oF nog emen t a ing “religious” depravity. dine a ee - ics, —s for to Insure Stamina, Endurance, 
- EVERYBODY—Prof. S. | hative life. Formerly $3.00 Formerly $4.00 | 119 INDIA: LAND OF ‘THE | Infancy. Youth and Age 
. hd i L ‘i : nfancy, You nd Age. 
Newcomb. | New edition. com- 55, THECONQUESTOF FEAR | 72, 2, 5AUSH ton AWAY Th BLACK PAGODA—Lowell Formerly $3.00 











pletely revised. Formerly $2.50 —Basil Kin Has helped omas. Luxury, squalor—sanc- 
24, AMONG THE NUDISTS— 100,000 to count teen, of enon, Irvin S. Cobb. Inexhaustible fund | tity, sensuality—wisdom, ignor- 156. THE WORKS R 
~ * Frances and Mason Merrill. loss of income, or abnormality. | °f ,funny stories for longest, | ance. Formerlu £4.00 OF SCHO.- 4 
frank answer to_questions Nud- 4 Formerly $2.00 loudest laughs. Formerly $2.50 118. THE HUMAN BODY— | PENHAUER—Ed- 
am Des raieed. Intimate experi- 57 MEET GENERAL GRANT 74 OSCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE : Logan Clendening, M. D. ited by Will Du- 
pecs a tl age American man + —W. E. Woodward. Finest + ANB CONFESSIONS—| Stop worrying about yourself! | Tamt- 
truth shoead who. tried it. Tells biography of Grant, clearest pic- | Frank Harris. Genius who died.| The truth about weight, diet, Formerly $2.50 
po re dasara mixed com- | ture of Civil War yet written. | in poverty and shame because of | haVits, ‘‘nerves,” “heart trou- wt 00 oun Pant 
teats ant ects on modesty, Formerly $5.00 | nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
changed photesmaaae 22 un- 6]. -THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME | derstood and pitied now. 2 ee 
" — ~~ $3.50 ete ee L. Sayers. 62 Formerly $3.75 

thrillin o 
28, THE NATURE OF THE | Crime, ‘horror, ‘by worldclamous | @9» LIFE—Anderson M. Bates, | GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Edited tl A OF MAN— | authors, 1177 pages: unabridged. | Life’s gems in literature, since Dept. 792, Garden City, N. Y. 
Maaranivy sf U Swenam, Ph.D. formerly $3.00 | Confucius. Formerly $5.00 Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. 
: phy of niverse. Stars, I will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c (to cover pack- 
arth, bacteria, plants, reptiles, 


ons : 2 i. ing and postage) for each volume or I will return the books 
ie” Man. 562 pages, 136 5 DAYS’ FREE without being obligated in‘any way. (Encircle numbers of 

HOW TO Formerly i? books you want.) 

* TERS—Mary O. Crowther. EXAMINATION SE RG py Va ee ae CA ae RS 
Complete guide to personal, busi- 43 46 
ness letter writing. Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. Mail c to us 

Formerly $2.00 without money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay noth- 
36. BIRD NEIGHBORS—Neltje | i= in advance—nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR 


75 76 85 
112 118 129 133 153 


_Blanchan. F . | DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater value for $1 than you can N. ‘ sei pethtdactbadeuai 
Quaintance with pS go realize without actual for yourself, that we are making pe PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
trillers, fighters. Gives quick | this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. Examine for 5 days. Then 
identification. ormerly $5.00 | send us only $1 plus 10c (to cover packing and postage) for each 


F 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF | title you keep. If you do not admit that this is the biggest book value ache 


Translated by LAS Messoeta, | Gi mam thice axe Bates eae Saat CRUDE OY DOSE ae 
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Amazing artist, lover, duelist. ING COMPANY, Dept. 792, Garden City, N,. Y. . 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for V olume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


MR. POSTMASTER GENERAL: James A. 
Farley, chief political manager, patronage 
dispenser, speech-making tourist and diner- 
out for the Democratic party, now in the 
headlines for his cancellation of air-mail 
contracts.—(See page 17). (International). 


MAROONED IN ARCTIC: Prof. Otto H. 
Schmidt, who pitched camp on a frozen sea 
and radioed to Leningrad for help, when 
his expedition’s ship, Chelyuskin, was 
crushed in Arctic ice floes.—(See page 14). 
(Sovtoto). 

AUSTRIAN PRINCE: Ernst von Starhemberg 
reviewing troops of the Austrian Heim- 
wehr, which helped to put down the So- 
cialist revolt against Dolliuss.—(See pages 
5 and 16). (Copyright Edward Gruber). 


HAMAS BEATS SCHMELING: A _ Pennsyl- 
vania youth, Steve Hamas (right), jabs his 
way to a decision over Max Schmeling and 
puts an end to the German heavyweight’s 
hopes for a come-back.—(See page 24). 
(Acme). 


BRITTIN JAILED: Found guilty of con- 
tempt of the Senate in the air-mail cases, 
Col. L. H. Brittin (center), vice president 
of Northwest Airways, enters the District 
of Columbia jail to serve a ten-day sen- 
tence.—(See page 8). (Acme). 


BUS IN PARIS: Street scene during the 
French riots when buses were burned, pave- 
ments torn up, and police bombarded. 
Last week Paris was quieter under Pre- 
mier Doumergue, but Communist Deputies 
continued to yell “Assassin!’”—(See page 
13). (International). 


MADAM SECRETARY: Frances Perkins ar- 
rives one hour late to testify before the 
House Committee on Labor, having been 
tied up with delegates from 44 State Gov- 
ernors.—(See page 9). (Acme). 
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ONE ZERO 

I agree heartily with Mr. R. C. Daugherty of 
Brunswick, Me. (vide News-WeeExk, Feb. 10, Page 2), 
that the speed of the centrifuge at 200,000 revolu- 
tions per second is hard to understand or even to 
imagine. But he slipped a bit on his mathematics: 
A speed of 1,200,000 revolutions per minute is ‘‘only” 
20,000 revolutions per second, not 200,000 as he 
avers. That should make it ten times easier to un- 
derstand or to imagine. 


Chicago, Ill. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The error was not Mr. 
Daugherty’s, but a printer’s, who generously added 
to Mr. Daugherty’s 20,000 a zero, probably think- 
ing it nothing. 


THE “TRANS-SIB” 

Your issue of Feb. 3, 1934 states: “Only the 
vulnerable, single-track Trans-Siberian Railroad could 
transport Soviet troops to the front.’ 

Has not the double-tracking of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad been compleied? 

W. B. HisoMan 


Meadville, Pa. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The Trans-Siberian Railroad 
is now double-tracked from Moscow to Karymskaya, 
300 air miles east of Lake Baikal. The double-tracking 
still lacks many miles of completion, and the road is, 
as News-WErk stated, open to attack. 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 

In your issue of Feb. 3, you speak of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner’s “thirty years of official life in Wash- 
ington.” If memory serves, he was not sent to 
Washington until 1908—which would reduce your 


BERTRAM HocHMARK 


“thirty” to “twenty-six.’’ Unimportant, I know, but 
you should be more careful about your accuracy. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE 
San Antonio, Texas 


EDITORIAL NOTE: John Nance Garner was 
elected to the United States House of Representi.tives 
in 1903, after four years in the Texas Legislature. 
He served in the House continuously until 1932, when 
he was elected to the Vice Presidency. 


PET NAMES ENDORSED 


It is evident so far as concerns one reader of your 
esteemed magazine, that she is a bachelor girl. I am 
referring to the amusing enough letter of someone 
signing herself Barbara Ainslee. I think if she had 
any children of her own, she would be a little more 
kindly toward calling little girls and boys by pet names. 
Life is hard enough, and while we are young we might 
as well get all the fun we can. I am referring to her let- 
ter about Sistie and Buzzie Dall, the President’s little 
grandchildren. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EstHER CROWELL 


UNDER PRESSURE 


Please discontinue. I do not feel that with special 
interests, requiring the utmost concentration, I dare 
take the time needed to’ debunk the news even of your 
colorless reporting. 

Of course, there is no United States statute as yet 


which would compel me to read two columns of~stuff “4 


and should. 


about Mrs. Pinchot, that could be skip; 
om most of us 


So also all reference to F. D. R. on w 
are fed up 
But I ‘ovals don’t care for a line of News-WreEk 
under present pressure. 
H. B. Paut F. SonNNEBORN 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news, 


Iilustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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The Most Complete Collection of 


AMERICAN POETRY 
Ever Assembled in ONE Volume 


For the first time you may have the masterpieces of the greatest 


poets in America—all in ONE compact volume of 896 pages— } 
beautifully pririted and bound in limp leather—at an amazingly rn y 


low price. All the famous, long-remembered, stirring verse which 


has been written in this country is included in this volume. The 
Complete 








poems you loved as a child, the poems you enjoyed as you grew 
up, poems of love and adventure and patriotism and humor—how 
often have you wished to have them all together in convenient 
form so you could quickly find and enjoy thom again and again! 
Here they. are together with hundreds and hundreds more which 
you will read for the first time. Every American poet of im- B d 
portance, with his most characteristic and best-liked poems, oxe 
is included in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 







America’s Greatest and Best Loved Poems 
Selected by the ‘Dean of American Poets” 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Here is only a partial list of the famous poets in this volume: 








Aiken, Comat Dodd, Lee Wilson Host, Helen Oppenheim, James 

Akins Dodge, Mary Mapes Hughes, Langston Poe, Edgar Allan 
Aldrich, _ en Bailey Dole, Nathan Haskell Ingersoll, Robert G. Pound, Ezra 

Allen Hervey Drake, Joseph Rodmaa Jackson, Helen Hunt lowys, Jolin Cowper 
Auslander, Joseph Eastman, Max Jeffers, Robinson Riley, James Whitcomb 
Beer, Morris Abel Eliot, T. 8. Kemp, Harry Fobinson, Edwin Arlington 
Benet, Stenhen Vincent Emerson, Ralph Waldo Kilmer, Joyce Russell, Irwin 

tenet, William Rose Erskine, John Knowles, Frederick L. Saltus, Francis 

Bierce, Ambrose Farrar, John Kreymborg, Alfred Sandburg, Car! 
Rodenheim. Maxwell Field, Eugene Lanier, Sidney Santayana, George 
Bryant, William Cullen Finch, Francis Miles Ledoux, Louis V. Schauffler. Robert Haven 
Bunner, Henry Cuyler Finley, John H. Lieberman. Elias Scheffauer, Herman 
Burnet, Dana ¢ Frost, Robert Lindsay, Vachel re ne _—. W. 
Burroughs; John Gale. Zona Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 9 PIDEGrM. a oni 

Burt, Struthers Garland, Hamlin Loveman, Robert seman: Was Taeban 
Burton, Richard tilder, Richard Watson Lowell, Amy Teandale, Sera 

Carman, Bliss Gorman, Herbert 8. Lowell, James Russell Thoreau. Henry David 

( ith, William Herbert Guest, Edgar-A. Lummis, Charles F. Towne, Charles Hanson 
Cather, Willa Guiterman, Arthur MacKaye, Percy . Untermeyer, Louis 
Cawein,- Madison ““H.D."" (Hilda Doolittle) Markham. Edwin Van Doren, Mark 
Chapman, Arthur Hagedorn, Herman Marquis, Don Van Dyke. Henry 

Crane, Stephen Harte, Francis Bret Masters, Edgar Lee Weaver, John V. A 
Cullen, Countee Heyward, Du Bose Millay, Edna St. Vincent Whitman, Walt 

Daly, Thomas Augustine Holmes, Oliver Wendell Morley, Christopher Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Davies, Leland Hovey, Richard Neihardt, John G. Wilcox, Alla Wheeler 
Dawson, Miles M. Howe, Julia Ward O’Brien, Edward J. Wood, Clement 
Diekinson, Emily Howells, William Dean O'Neill, Rose Wylie, Elinor 


896 PAGES - 338 POETS - 716 POEMS 





“The Book of American Poetry” is a handsome librarv volume which vou will be proud to own. 
It is bound in genuine limp leather, with title stamped in gold and exquisite decorations em- 
bossed on cover and backbone. Pages are printed in large, easy-to-read type. 








A Treasure House of Enjoyment and Culture 
Read again Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” William 


Think of finding such gems as “Annabel Lee” and “The Raven” by Edgar Allan Cullen Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” Eugene Field’s 
Poe, Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy,” Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” Bret Harte’s Begins,’ Ps Pe a wghapman’s~-Out Pane ee ty 
“Heathen Chinee,” and hundreds more, all between the covers of one handy Remdvetin a8 echiad teaenne Aeneriene: eases in this 


volume! How you will revel in such old favorites as “The Shooting of Dan grout volume. 

McGrew” by Robert W. Service and “Little Orphant Annie” by James Whitcomb 

Riley. How you will be stirred by Edwin Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” 

inspired by Millet’s world-famous painting of the toiler. You will smile over 

Don Marquis’ and Arthur Guiterman’s whimsical verse, thrill to the vigor o/ AT BOOKSELLERS OR MAIL COUPON 

Carl Sandburg, and be enchanted by the songs of Sara Teasdale, who is placed eS ee Oe te ae 

first as the American poet of lyric love. And these are only a hint of the wealth “ ee 

s P y 4 Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 

Dept. 642A, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 











of fascinating reading you will_find in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
\n additional feature is the biographical and critical notes on the poets, written 
by Edwin Markham, compiler of this volume and himself called “The Dean of 
American Poets.” A book for keen enjoyment, for cultural enrichment, and a 
proud addition to every person’s library. 


Examine It on Approval 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examination, one 
copy of THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY, bound in 
genuine limp-leather. I will either return it to you and close 
the matter or keep it and send you $1.00 each month until the 
Special Price of $2.90, plus a few cents postage has been paid. 


SEND NO MONEY ER TEAR Oe aE ARTEL ROM ns WS 
You may have this beautiful book for free examination and judge for yourself Address ....... apnconindnsceduaden csthinbecnsanantpagadh ens entanngeesey teoceatisclanescemnetitaineil 
its amazing value. Just sign and send the coupon. THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
POETRY will be sent you prepaid. You may return it and owe nothing or keep eS Ne SO SQMb... 1:1,.-did~- ddan 


it and send $1.00 a month until the special price of $2.90, plus postage, has been 
paid. Mail the coupon today. 
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CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 


Bigger, huskier models feature an entirely 
new engine, giving increased power on 
less fuel than ever! 


HE 1934 line of Chevrolet trucks—truck-built for 
truck service all the way through—feature the Blue- 
Flame engine—a great new development that will be 
welcomed by every truck buyer in America. Here are 
the remarkable facts: The new Chevrolet trucks are 
even bigger than last year’s models—bigger in bodies, 


with stronger, heavier frames, huskier transmissions and 


Low delivered pric 


oe 


rear axles, and larger brakes. They will deliver more 
power at the time when you need it most. They will haul 
Yet, 


thanks to the new Blue-Flame engine, operating costs 


bigger loads than ever at an even faster pace. 


are actually lower than before—and that means the lowest 
in the hauling field. The net result of all these improve- 
ments is a line of trucks like no others on the market— 
the first to offer such a combination of big capacity, 


great power and unequalled economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A General Motors Value 


eae _._ and easy G.M.A.C. terms 
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Y CHEVROLET /# 
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DISUNION IN VIENNA: Dogged by the Past and in 


Fear of the Future, Austria Licks Her 


The Karl Marx House on Vienna’s 
Street of the Holy City symbolized last 
week the fate of socialism in a Fascist 
State. Jagged shell holes gaped in its 
concrete walls. Smoke curled out of 
shattered windows. The vast building, 
oncethe finest workers’ apartment house 
in the world, stood like a tomb of Social- 
ist hopes. Its red and white facade, 
pock-marked by machine gun bullets, 
suggested a ghastly grin. 

In this home of 1,382 families, and in 
other Socialist strongholds in Vienna, 
Linz, Steyr, and elsewhere, Austrian 
Socialists chose to fight the harsh doc- 
trine which had overwhelmed their fel- 
lows in Italy and Germany. Between 
bursts of gunfire an Associated Press 
correspondent visited a group of Social- 
ists holding a Vienna barricade. Why, 
he asked, did they fight when their foes 
had more and better guns? 

“We realize our position looks hope- 
less,”” one of the group replied wearily, 
“but there is only one death ahead of us 
anyway—it is starvation, or a bullet, 
or a rope.” 


STARVATION: The specter has 
haunted Austria and her 6,700,000 peo- 
ple ever since the peace treaties re- 
duced her from the powerful head of 
an economically self-sufficient Empire 
of 261,259 square miles to a State of 
less than one-eighth that size. A ter- 


ritory almost as large as Texas, but 
with far more diversified natural wealth, 
shrank to less than the size of Maine. 

Other nations (see map page 7) fell 
heir to the minerals, timber, grain, and 


Radio and Cable Photos of Austrian Revolution: (Left) Street 
Socialist Area, as Citizens Peer Cautiously Around Corner. 


factories which Austria had owned. 
The farm lands which remained pro- 
duced about one-tenth of the food she 
needed. In the Winter of 1920-21 fam- 
ine stalked through the nation. Thou- 
sands of parents shipped their children 
off to the Baltic States and then quietly 
died of hunger. 


So desperate did Austria’s plight ap- 
pear that European nations granted ex- 
tensive loans. One, arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1923, totaled 
$126,000,000. But money could not 
permanently offset the loss of lands 
and markets, or surmount the tariff bar- 
riers arising in neighboring States. 


In 1931 the Creditanstalt, largest 
private bank in the nation, failed to the 
tune of $200,000,000. It controlled 60 
per cent of Austrian industry, and al- 
though the government assumed part of 
the debt, the failure crippled industry 
and banking. 


More loans merely postponed an evil 
day. Austria found herself unable to 
meet payments due in creditor nations. 
The nation plunged into financial chaos. 


SOCIALISTS: The 1918 revolution 
which saw the destruction of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, delivered 
the government of Austria and Vienna 
into the hands of the Socialists. From 
the gay, tree-decked city on the Danube 
they drew half of their 1,500,000 votes. 
Defeated occasionally in national elec- 
tions, they never lost control of Vienna 
which became under their management 
a model of progressive proletarian rule. 

In this city of 1,900,000 they built 
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Barricade of Dollfuss’s Troops Closing In on 
(Right) Shell Holes in Karl Marx Apartments 


Self-Inflicted Wounds 


modern apartment houses for 200,000 
indigent people who could rent small 
flats for as little as $2 a month. The 
rooms, sound and fire-proofed, looked 
out on sunny parks. Day nurseries, 
kindergartens, playgrounds, laundries, 
cheap gas and electricity, and free flow- 
ers made these great buildings more at- 
tractive than many first-class hotels. 

The housing program cost millions. 
So did the extensive system of unemploy- 
ment benefits which Socialists institu- 
ted. Wealthier Viennese paid for the 
reforms through high property and lux- 
ury taxes. Their sharp yelps of pro- 
tests supplemented the grumbling of 
Catholic peasants whom the Socialists’ 
frank agnosticism appalled. 


PRIVATE ARMIES: The Socialist 
Schutzbund (Defense Corps) dates 
from the revolution and at one time in- 
cluded 100,000 men. Its members se- 
creted large stores of arms and ammu- 
nition for just such a crisis as arose last 
week. 

The Schutzbund clashed frequently 
with the Heimwehr (Home Guard) or- 
ganized on German Fascist lines by 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg (see 
cover and page 16). The prince had 
taken part in Adolf Hitler’s disastrous 
beer hall putsch at Munich in 1923, a 
fact which insures him a position of 
honor in Fascist circles of today. 

He came back to Austria inspired by 
several Hitler ideas. The Prince hated 
socialism with aristocratic fervor. He 
detested Jews, to whom, it is said, he 
owed money. Energetic and deter- 
mined, he devoted himself to building 
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up his organization. At length his op- 
portunity came. 

In 1927 a jury acquitted three Heim- 
wehr members accused of murdering 
two Socialists. Protest riots broke out 
in Vienna in which 100 people, including 
five police, died. Starhemberg_ hailed 
the disturbance as a workers’ revolu- 
tion. To his Heimwehr he rallied the 
reactionary and anti-Semitic forces of 
the nation and built up a private army 
of approximately 60,000 financed in part 
by Italy. 


DOLLFUSS: In May, 1932, Engel- 
bert Dollfuss became Chancellor. He 
was the leader of the Christian Socialist 
Party composed of peasants, bourgeoi- 
sie, and clerics. An opponent of social- 
ism, he was far less reactionary than 
the Heimwehr. But he welcomed Heim- 
wehr support for his fight on the Aus- 
trian Nazis. ; 

Unlike the Heimwehr, the Nazis 
wanted immediate union with Germany. 
Unable to effect it by legal means they 
began a reign of terror. Paper bombs 
burst like firecrackers in police stations 
and public halls. A Nazi assassin near- 
ly killed the little Chancellor. Shoot- 
ings and assaults became common. 

The Chancellor, aided by the Heim- 
wehr rounded up hundreds of Nazis 
and lodged them in concentration camps. 
But to keep Heimwehr support he had 
to make concessions. In October, 1932, 
he made Emil Fey, von Starhemberg’s 
right-hand man, head of all Austrian 
police. Last March he took advantage 
of a legislative squabble to get himself 
appointed with emergency powers to 
govern without Parliament. Then, a 
month later he yielded to Heimwehr 
demands and ordered the Schutzbund 
dissolved. 

Though Dollfuss was on the road to 
dictatorship, the shadow of the Heim- 
wehr, lay upon him. In a desperate 
effort to shake it off and rule in his 
own right, he devised his own brand of 
fascism, the Patriotic Front. 

Announced in September, it envisaged 
a sort of guild State and the elimina- 
tion of powerful labor unions. Socialist 
railway workers were ordered to join 
the Front if they wanted to keep their 
jobs. A few days later Chancellor Doll- 
fuss eased Fey out of the police berth 
and took the post himself, along with 
four other portfolios, including the Min- 
istry of Defense which gave him control 
of the army. 

To keep Prince Starhemberg’s sup- 
port, however, Dollfuss had to make 
Fey Vice Chancellor. And last month 
Fey, still Vice Chancellor, resumed his 
old police post. He was again in a po- 
sition to deal with the Socialists— 
“Austrian Bolsheviks” he called them. 
Thus the Heimwehr shadow lengthened. 

In Dollfuss’s Patriotic Front the 
Socialists saw only another form of 
starvation. In the Heimwehr shadow 
they. saw lurking a bullet or a rope. 
Surreptitiously they gathered additional 
arms and ammunition and cached them 
in their strongholds. 


CIVIL WAR: As British troops 
marched on Lexington in 1775, Fey’s 
police marched on Linz—to search for 
arms. In this quiet provincial city on 
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the Danube, Hitler had spent his youth, 
little dreaming that his ideas would one 
day shatter its calm. 

The police moved through an alley 
and into a court. Before them shone 
the glittering entrance to the city’s most 
popular movie palace. On the upper 
floors of the building the Socialists had 
established their headquarters, storing 
their arms in the basement. 

An officer curtly ordered the Social- 
ists to march out one by one. Nothing 
happened. Ominous silence filled the 
court. Then rifles blazed from the up- 
per floors, and bullets spattered vic- 
iously against the pavement. Hand 
grenades, hurled from the windows, 
burst with thunderous roars. 

Commanders of the assaulting forces 
convened. In a window protected by a 
wall from the Heimwenbr fire, a Socialist 
gunner was spraying a deadly enfilade. 
One of the officers, noticing a church 
steeple near by, ordered his best marks- 
man to climb up. A few minutes later 
a bullet crashed through the Socialist 
machine gunner’s steel helmet. The 
assaulting troops swarmed into the 
building. The Socialists fled or surren- 
dered. 

Perhaps 1,500 escaped from the rear 
to fight hopeless battles in the suburbs 
and then set out over snow-covered 
roads for the Czechoslovak frontier, 
about twenty miles distant. Another 
400, rounded up by the Heimwehr and 
police, marched sullenly off to jail. The 
day’s casualties included at least 35 
dead and scores wounded, the Socialists 
suffering the greater loss. 

The battle in Linz touched off fight- 
ing all over the nation. At Steyr, an 
industrial town twenty miles south of 
Linz, Socialists seized an automobile 
factory, shot the director, and held out 
until Heimwehr members, troops, and 
police had killed 28 of them with gre- 
nades and machine guns. From Klagen- 
furt, near the Yugoslav line, to Kuf- 
stein on the German border, battles 
raged. But the fiercest fighting centered 
in Vienna. 

There the Socialists called a general 
strike which cut off the city’s power 
and light, and then fortified themselves 
behind the windows of their huge model 
Karl Marx apartment house. 


During the afternoon, government 
forces seized the venerable Mayor of 
Vienna, Karl Seitz, and other Socialist 
leaders, threw them into jail, and 
raised the Heimwehr green and white 
flag over the City Hall. In the even- 
ing, Chancellor Dollfuss announced that 
he had dissolved the Socialist party. 
The city, its streets darkened, waited 
anxiously. . A warning was issued that 
if the Karl Marx House did not sur- 
render, it would be shelled. 

At dawn the threat was carried out. 
When no word of surrender came from 
the defenders, the first shell whirled 
shrieking towards the Socialist strong- 
hold. It landed in a near-by movie 
theatre. The second shell plowed 
through the concrete wall on the sixth 
floor, and through the smoke a New 
York Times correspondent saw a chan- 
delier fall from the ceiling. The de- 
fense replied with rifles, revolvers, and 


machine guns from the hundreds of 
windows along the building’s 3,000- 
foot front. Artillery crashed for six 
hours. 

Finally in short rushes, taking ad- 
vantage of every shelter, the attackers 
fought their way to the main entrance 
of the buildings. Tossing hand gre- 
nades through windows to prevent snip- 
ing, they smashed the barricade with 
axes. As the door fell away, out 
stumbled the weary besieged—sad fig- 
ures in blue overalls and faded jackets, 
their hands held above their heads in 
surrender. 

Elsewhere in Vienna the fighting re- 
sembled that at the great apartment 
house, with the government’s artillery 
ultimately carrying the day. Intermit- 
tent warfare continued through the 
week. Chancellor Dollfuss estimated 
the dead at 241, but American corre- 
spondents placed the figure at 1,000, the 
wounded at 5,000, including hundreds of 
women and children. 


REPERCUSSIONS: The explosion 
in Austria alarmed every State in Eu- 
rope except Germany, whose statesmen 
licked their lips. The shooting, they 
thought, would almost certainly throw 
the embittered Socialists into the arms 
of the Nazis and push the nation 
further toward union with the Reich. 


Yet Chancellor Hitler assumed a lofty 
moral tone. “Nothing,” he told The 
London Daily Mail, “can be achieved by 
violence. The only way to succeed in a 
revolution is to entice your opponents 
over by convincing them.” 

No sooner had quiet been restored in 
Vienna, than Austrian Nazis began a 
process of “convincing” with their now 
familiar firecracker bombs. But they 
did not overlook an ominous cloud on 
the mountainous Italian border, where 
Premier Mussolini assembled 75,000 
troops. . The display of Fascist power 
received added emphasis Saturday, 
when Italy, France, and Great Britain 
joined in a communique released in Lon- 
don. 

The three nations, it said, “take a com- 
mon view as to the necessity of main- 
taining Austria’s independence and in- 
tegrity.” Nevertheless, Monday night 
Theodor Habicht, Nazi “inspector gen- 
eral for Austria,” delivered an ulti- 
matum from the Munich radio station. 
He offered an eight-day truce for Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss to “cooperate” with the 
Nazis. On its termination, he said, they 
would resume their struggle. 


ROPES: The hangings began Thurs- 
day. First to die was a young shoe- 
maker, who had been captured gun in 
hand. Severely wounded, he was drag- 
ged to the scaffold from a hospital after 
a doctor had testified that his life was 
not in danger—from his wounds. 

On Saturday Chancellor Dollfuss 
swept thousands of Socialists from po- 
litical offices to which they had been 
legally elected. He planned to replace 
them with loyal supporters. 

Meanwhile the hangings continued. 
At least six Socialists died on the gal- 
lows. Executions of others were stayed 
by Austria’s peace-loving President, 
Wilhelm Miklas. 
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The Heavy Line Shows the pre-War Empire of Austria-Hungary, Which Was About the Size of Texas and 
Contained Abundant Resources. 


j 


The Present Austria (Shaded Area) Is Smaller Than the State of Maine 


‘ WIDE WORLD 
The Karl Marx Apartments in Vienna, Where Socialists Were Bombarded by Dollfuss’s Guns. Ka 
Seitz, Former Mayor of Vienna, Is Shown Addressing the Residents When the Apartments Were Opened 
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AIR MAIL: Harsh Woras Harshly Answered, Jail 


And Gestures Hail Army’s (New) Job as Letter Carrier 


On the stroke of midnight Monday, 
American airlines surrendered the. stick 
to the army and bailed out of the busi- 
ness of transporting air mail. 

They had no alternative. Ten days 
earlier, James A. Farléy, Postmaster 
General, had issued an order canceling 
their air-mail contracts.- The order be- 
came effective Monday night. 

Monday noon, Eddie Rickenbacker, 
war ace, made the airlines’ last gesture. 
He brought a big new mail-carrying 
Douglas transport into Newark after a 
breath-taking 13-hour flight from Los 
Angeles. The scheduled commercial 
time is about°20 hours. The record for 
all planes is 10 hours, 514 minutes. 


ARMY: All during the previous week 
the army and the Postoffice Depart- 
ment sweated at the herculean job of 
creating a new air-mail system. Seven- 
teen routes were laid out, in place of 
the 26 flown by privately owned air- 
lines. Machine guns were ripped out 
of army airplanes, and blind-flying 
equipment was installed. Army pilots, 
sworn into the postal service, made 
practice flights to familiarize them- 
selves with the terrain. 

When three young army aviators 
crashed and were killed on these flights, 
Eddie Rickenbacker called their deaths 
“legalized murder.” Arguing that army 
flyers lack the experience necessary to 
carry the mails safely, many airmen 
had predicted precisely such tragedies. 

Undeterred, the army drove ahead. 
Brig. Gen. Oscar Westover, assistant 
chief of the army air corps, was placed 
in charge of the new air-mail system. 
Regional headquarters were set up in 
Newark, Chicago, and Salt Lake City, 
and officers were named to command 
them. 

Major B. Q. Jones, at Newark, as- 
sumed his duties confidently. ‘“We’ll 
carry the mail, don’t worry about that,” 
he said. “We'll carry an elephant if 
they bring it to us.” 


ATTACK: The air-mail contracts had 
been annulled on the ground of collu- 
sion and fraud in their award. Admin- 
istration spokesmen continued to stress 
this in public statements last week. 
But simultaneously the defense of the 
airlines stiffened. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who an- 
nounced Sunday that, excluding rein- 
vestments, his profits from aviation 
stocks totaled $188,000, had protested 
to President Roosevelt that the an- 
nulment “condemns the largest portion 
of our commercial aviation without 
fair trial.” The President made no com- 
ment, but Postmaster General Farley 
sent Colonel Lindbergh what he called 
a “strongly worded” reply. It said: 
“I am very certain that if you were in 
possession of all the facts you would 
not feel that any injustice had been 
done or will be done.” 





He then incorporated ‘the facts’ in 
a letter. Ostensibly it was written to 
Hugo L. Black, chairman of the Senate 
committee whose investigation of air- 
mail contracts resulted in their cancel- 
lation. Actually, it was meant for the 
general public. 

Before any of the air-mail contracts 
were awarded, it said, airline operators 
held meetings to divide up territory 
and contracts. Hence, it added, “the 
provision of law calling for competition 
in bidding was not carried out.” It de- 
clared that “all the present domestic 
air-mail carriers secured contracts 
based on conspiracy or collusion, with 
the possible exception of the National 
Parks Airways, which will be given 
further consideration.” 

Senator Black repeated the gist of 
these charges in’a radio speech Friday 
evening. 

DEFENSE: For weeks’ Senator 


Black has been attempting to show that 
President Hoover’s Postmaster General, 





INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Hugo Black Reports to the 
Nation on Air-Mail Investigation 


Walter F. Brown, inspired the opera- 
tors to combine and stifle competitive 
bidding for contracts. 

The Black committee, meantime, had 
refused to let Mr. Brown appear before 
it and defend himself until he waived 
immunity from prosecution in the 
courts. In a letter which was read in 
the Senate last week Mr. Brown ac- 
cepted these terms. “Anything I may 
say,” he wrote, “may be used against 
me in any court in the land.” He was 
disappointed that the committee did not 
invite him to testify “without imposing 
conditions reflecting on my integrity.” 

He appeared before the committee 
Monday morning. “In the letting of 


‘ Farmer-Laborite, 





these contracts,” he testified, “every re. 
quirement of law was observed and no 
evidence whatever of collusion between 


the bidders... 
suggested. 

“There was nothing clandestine or 
secret about these meetings,” he de- 
clared. “Minutes of the proceedings 
were made by the superintendent of air 
mail and preserved in the files of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Genera]. 
A formal statement concerning these 
meetings was given to the press.” 

Meanwhile, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., one of the airlines 
deprived of its contract by Postmaster 
General Farley’s order, petitioned a 
Federal court in New York to enjoin 
him from putting it into effect. The 
court, however, refused to issue the in- 
junction, pointing out that the govern- 
ment cannot be sued without its con- 
sent, which in this case was lacking. 

In and out of Congress, the airlines 
found defenders as well as attackers. 
Hiram Bingham, president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and for- 
merly a Republican Senator from Con- 
necticut, called the cancellation order 
“incredibly stupid.” 

“Lindbergh is absolutely right,” Mr. 
Bingham said. On the other hand, Rep- 
resentative Francis H. Shoemaker, 
declared: “I don’t 
know why this whipper-snapper of a 
kid (Lindbergh) should take a bean- 
shooter and aggravate the President.” 

An attempt to insert Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s statement in the Congressional 
Record was successful in the Senate, 
but after stormy scenes, Representative 
Hamilton Fish Jr. (Rep., N. Y.) failed 
to insert it in the House. 

When Postmaster General Farley 
canceled domestic contracts, he did not 
cancel the contract of Pan-American 
Airways, which operates a 19,000-mile 
South American route with terminals 
in the United States. Sardonically, 
Representative Fish declared that Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney and other 
prominent Democrats are officers and 
directors of this particular company. 


appeared or was even 


CONTEMPT: Two weeks ago, the 
Senate’s effort to punish four agents of 
airlines for contempt led to many opera 
bouffe situations, but last week the at- 
mosphere of these cases grew grim. 

William P. MacCracken Jr., attor- 
ney for several airlines and former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, finally concluded his teas- 
ing of Chesley W. Jurney, the Senate’s 
sergeant-at-arms, and stopped disap- 
pearing when Mr. Jurney wanted to 
arrest him and bobbing up when he 
wasn’t wanted. Mr. MacCracken’s at- 
tempt to get his case out of the Senate 
and into the courts failed when he was 
refused a writ of habeas corpus. 

He was therefore obliged to stand 
trial before the Senate, which had pre- 
viously tried the three others—L. H. 
Brittin, vice president of Northwest 
Airways; Harris M. Hanshue, president 
of the Western Air Express, and Gil 
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The Army Takes Over the Air Mail: First Plane Is Loaded at Boston 


pert Givvin, Mr. Hanshue’s Washington 
representative. 

All four defendants were accused of 
flouting the Senate through the re- 
moval from Mr. MacCracken’s office of 
documents under subpoena by the 
Black committee. 

Speaking with the slight lisp that 
has featured so many celebrated trials, 
Frank J. Hogan, Mr. MacCracken’s able 
counsel, defended his client before the 
Senate. Nevertheless, after two days 
of secret sessions, the Senate found Mr. 
MacCracken guilty and sentenced him 
to ten days in jail. 

Refusing to admit defeat, he carried 
his plea for a habeas corpus writ to the 
Court of Appeals and meantime ob- 
tained liberty under a $5,000 bond. 

The Senate voted to acquit Messrs. 
Givvin and Hanshue, but inflicted a ten- 
day sentence on Mr. Brittin, who ad- 
mitted that he had taken papers from 
Mr. MacCracken’s office and torn them 
up. 

Next day Sergeant-at-arms Jurney 
surrendered Mr. Brittin at the drab 
District of Columbia jail (see cover). 

“Colonel Brittin said he didn’t have 
enough money to perfect his appeal, 
that he was broke and had been fired 
by his company, and might as well go 
to jail,” Mr. Jurney declared later. 

In jail, Mr. Brittin, who had been 
undone by files, was made a file clerk. 


LABOR: It is Visiting Week In 


Frances Perkins’s Office 


According to her chauffeur, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, is “the 
Sweetest little woman in the world to 
work for.” 

Last week, representatives of 44 
State Governors, meeting at Washing- 
ton, worked for her with a will. Miss 
Perkins (see cover) invited them to the 
capital because she believes that per- 
manent improvement in labor condi- 
tions must come through State, rather 
than Federal, action. 

In a two-day conference, the dele- 
gates fashioned a model program of 
labor legislation which will be urged 
upon State Legislatures, and which, 
among other things, calls for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, and 
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INTERNATIONAL 


the 40-hour week. They also recom- 
mended regional agreements among 
States so that the program may be 
adopted uniformly. 

A message from President Roose- 
velt, urging the delegates to do some- 
thing constructive, was one of two he 
issued on labor questions during the 
week. The second was sent to railroad 
employers and their employes. 


RAILROADS: In 1932 the employes 
agreed to a temporary 10 per cent de- 
duction from their wages, and last 
Summer, at the urging of Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Rail Coordinator, the 
agreement was extended through June 
30, 1934. Neither side was permitted 
to propose a change until Feb. 15. 

At the earliest possible moment, the 
executives notified the rail unions that 
for one year after June 30 wages would 
be reduced by an additional cut of 5 
per cent. Union officials immediately 
protested, and there was some talk of a 
national strike involving more than 
900,000 railroad workers. 

Then President Roosevelt stepped in 
with an olive branch. Although marked 
progress toward recovery has been 
made, he said, conditions are still un- 
satisfactory and unstable. He feared 
that a controversy over railroad wages 
would prove “most disturbing.” Hence, 
he expressed “the hope that the rail- 
roads and their employes may be able 
to agree upon an extension of the pres- 
ent agreement for at least six months.” 

The consensus seems to be that the 
President’s wish will be respected. 


BRINKLEY: Mexico Wants the 
Politico-Medico Off the Air 


“My dear, dear friends—my patients 
—my supplicants. Your many letters 
lie here before me, touching testimon- 
ials of your pain, your grief ... But oh, 
my friends, you must help me... your 
letters must be accompanied by $2... 
I am your friend, but not even a great 
baron of Wall Street ... could with- 
stand the ruinous costs of helping you 
unless this small fee accompanies your 
letter. 

“Now here is a letter from a dear 
mother—a dear little mother who holds 
to her breast a babe of 9 months. She 


should take No. 2 and No. 16 and—yes 
—No. 17 and she will be helped. If her 
druggist hasn’t got them she should 
write and order them from the Milford 
Drug Co., Milford, Kan., and they shall 
be sent to you, Mother—collect .. .” 

Most of those who hear such pro- 
nouncements yawping from their radio 
loudspeakers know that they are get- 
ting Station XER, Villa Acuna, Mexico 
—the station of Dr. John R. (Goat 
Gland) Brinkley of Milford, Kan. But 
last week it looked as if the Mexican 
Government was going to silence that 
country’s biggest broadcasting plant. 

For violating laws pertaining to medi- 
cal advertisements over the radio it 
suspended XER for 30 days—and hinted 
that at the end of that time its license 
would be revoked. Brinkley, fighting as 
usual, countered with a restraining in- 
junction which allows him to go on di- 
agnosing cases and selling his own 
cures until a hearing is granted. 

The Brinkley story has Alger twists 
to it probably unmatched in medical 
history. After getting several medical 
degrees which Morris Fishbein, editor 
of The Journal of The American Medi- 
cal Association, charges came from 
‘diploma mills,’ he set up shop in little 
Milford, Kan. Scraping together enough 
money to build a radio station he 
started to work. 

Over the radio he would prescribe 
“Brinkley No. 7,” “Brinkley No. 9”—a 
whole series of such “Brinkley” num- 
bers. These, in many instances were 
such common things as castor oil or 
aspirin, which could be bought in almost 
any Kansas drug store. But the drug- 
gist who sold them had to split profits 
with the Milford practitioner. 

As the mail swelled to 50,000 letters 
a day Dr. Brinkley took on more and 
more secretaries until he had 50. Dur- 
ing this time, as a side line, he grafted 
rejuvenating “goat glands” in Kansas 
farmers. On average days about twenty 
goats imported from Arkansas gave 
their all for science and on booming 
days as many as 40 were used. Such 
operations netted Dr. Brinkley $750 
each and his annual income finally 
reached $650,000. When he was dis- 
barred from practice in Kansas in 1930, 
he hired young surgeons to do the work 
for him. 

As Brinkley’s practice got definitely 
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into the big business class he bought 
three planes to whisk him over the 
countryside, and opened a bank to keep 
his money in. He built waterworks and 
parks in booming little Milford. In 
1930, when such powerful organs as 
The Kansas City Star were beginning 
to jump on him, Brinkley decided to 
run for the Governorship. Too late to 
get his name on the ballot, he started a 
whirlwind campaign of the State ask- 
ing voters to write his name in. Lead- 
ing mass meetings like a college cheer 
leader, he devised a B-R-I-N-K-L-E-Y 
yell just to be sure people would know 
how to spell his name. More than 180,- 
000 learned how and voted for him— 
only 33,000 less than elected Harry F. 
Woodring. 

In 1932 he ran again, and his cam- 
paign was vaguely reminiscent of Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson’s Chicago Mayor- 
alty campaigns. Brinkley bought a 
sound truck, “Ammunition Train No. 
1,” hired a cowboy singer, and put his 
radio station to good use. His campaign 
was much like the 1930 one in which he 
promised an artificial lake to every 
county. But he trailed Alf M. Landon 
by about 33,000 votes. 

His present radio station in Mexico 
was established in 1931 after the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission revoked his 
Kansas license. Should Brinkley use 
_all the power granted him by the Mexi- 
can Government—500,000 watts—he 
would have a station ten times more 
powerful than any in the United States 
and one that would drown stations a 
thousand miles away. 

Should Mexico definitely force him to 
shut up shop, Dr. Brinkley will doubt- 
less make good a threat he made last 
Summer. At that time, when his 
troubles were being smoothed by his 
friend, former Vice President Curtis, he 
threatened to buy a ship and broadcast 
from beyond the twelve-mile limit. In 
lieu of this he would broadcast from 
“Santo Domingo, Haiti, or some other 
island.” Should Dr. Brinkley establish 
such a 500,000-watt station he would 
then have not only Kansas and Texas 
to practice in, but the whole United 
States. 


* 
ROOSEVELTS: Official Talks 
Range From Wages to Europe 


The President spent a busy week of 
conferences, discussing everything from 
railroad wages to the condition of Eu- 
rope. .So concerned was he over the 
Austrian situation that he told United 
States Minister George Earle to return 
to Vienna immediately. 


® After a conference with Manuel Que- 
zon, the aggressive little advocate of 
Philippine indjependence, the President 
announced “no news.” While refusing 
to make a direct statement, he gave out 
“Background” which led newspaper 
correspondents to report that a new 
solution of the perennial Philippine 
problem was being. formulated. 


® A dash of splendor relieved the round 


of conferences when Hiroshi Saito, new 
Japanese Ambassador, called. He ar- 





rived at the White House in official 
knee-breeches, rakish hat, and glisten- 
ing sword to present his credentials. 
He prides himself on his knowledge of 
American slang, but on this occasion 
he read a formal greeting, bubbling 
with good-will. So did the President. 


®Mr. Roosevelt inspected the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s sleek new motor- 
train (see page 26). As the Presidential 
party entered-one of the low-ceilinged 
yellow coaches, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Dall remarked to her father that he 
would have difficulty wearing a silk hat 
there. “These are no times for high 
hats, anyway,” the President replied. 


®A blue Buick coupe stopped beside 
traffic officer Wert Kendell in Elmira, 
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Seventh Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Adopted conference report on $950,000,000 
CWA Relief Bill, after receding from the 
McCarran amendment requiring Senate 
confirmation for major employes (64-19), 
and defeating Borah amendment for re- 
consideration (42-41); bill went to Presi- 
dent and was signed. 

Passed Interior Department Appropriation 
bill; sent to conference. 

Sentenced William P. MacCracken Jr., for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Air, and Col. L. H. Brittin, vice president 
of Northwest Airways, Inc., to ten days 
each in jail for contempt of Senate in air 
mail inquiry. Acquitted Harris M. Han- 
shue, President of Western Air Express, 
and Gilbert L. Givvin, Washington repre- 
sentative of that company. 

Money biHs passed: $32,382,429 for Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Hours in. debate: 19 hours, 


HOUSE: 
Adopted rule for consideration of tax bill, 
241-154. 
Money bills passed: none. 
Hours in debate: 15 hours, 30 minutes. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 15.) ; 
Receipts: $42,215,398.80. 
Expenditures: $178,346,413.52. 
Balance in Treasury: $4,270,078,649.84. 
Surplus, fiscal year: $656,885,605.93. 
Public debt: $25,219,861,340.80. 


25- minutes. 








N. Y. The woman driver asked direc- 
tions to Elmira Reformatory. As the 
car drove away, the officer stared at 
the license plate. 

“By golly,” he exclaimed, “it was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and I forgot even to 
take off my hat.” 


®Somebody in the White House is 
planning to brush up on the use of fire- 
arms. A pistol shooting range was in- 
stalled in the basement of the East 
Wing. The idea was ascribed alter- 
nately to Mrs. Roosevelt, who is said 
to keep a pistol in her automobile, and 
to Gus Gennerich, the President’s 
crack-shot bodyguard. 


© Reports have been frequent that 
Gov. Joseph B. Ely, Senator David I. 
Walsh, and James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s eldest son, have split the Demo- 
cratic party three ways in Massachu- 
setts. James Roosevelt’s faction was 
said to be booming him for Congress. 
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ALL IN A WEEK: House Cafe 
Gain $5; Senate Loss $50,000 


Representative Lindsay C. Warren of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Accounts Committee, reported that the 
House restaurant shows a profit of $5 
for the year. This is attributed to a 
“no-credit rule, a close check on food, 
common honesty,” and the new man. 
ager. 

The Senate restaurant is $50,000 in 
the red. 

Kidnaping Plot: A plot was discoy- 
ered to kidnap J. N. Darling, nationally 
known for his newspaper cartoons 
under the name of Ding. Mr. Darling, 
returning to Des Moines, Iowa, from 
a wild-life conservation conference in 
Washington, received a mysterious tele- 
gram asking when he would reach Chi- 
cago. Federal agents said they had 
traced the telegram to a Chicago gang- 
ster and believed a farmhouse in Iowa, 
the possible hideout of the Bremer kid- 
napers, was involved. “I am much 
flattered that anyone thought I had 
so much money,” said Darling. 

Geography at Home: Mr. and Mrs, 
Lee Fleming of Cadillac, Mich., have 
moved about a good deal. To keep 
their memories green, they have named 
their children after their favorite spots. 
Little Oklahoma Oiler arrived last 
week to join Texas Ranger, Montana 
Lou, Kansas Cyclone, Pontiac Chief, 
and Virginia Paquita. 

Work for Mice: A Chicago gambling 
house has instituted a new game. A 
large circular table, perforated with 
50 numbered mouse holes under which 
are slung milk bottles, is used. Bettors 
place their money on the number of 
the hole they fancy. A mouse is then 
dumped onto the middle of the table, is 
tickled, and bolts into a hole. If a 
lucky client has chosen the same hole 
as the mouse, he takes everything; if 
not, the house takes it. So far the 
game has been profitable, but care has 
to be taken that no player slips a piece 
of cheese into a hole. 

“Clean-up:” “If there are any two 
cities which need cleaning up, they are 
St. Paul and Minneapolis,” said Homer 
S. Cummings, United States Attorney 
General. Next day Royal S. Copeland, 
chairman of a Senate committee which 
has been investigating organized crime, 
declared that criminal conditions in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Kansas City are 
“horrible.” ° 

The three cities scoffed. “The Fed- 
eral Government hasn’t been able to 
make good on its boast to clean out the 
criminals and is now passing the buck,” 
said Mayor A. G. Bainbridge of Minn- 
eapolis. Mayor William Mahoney of 
St. Paul telegraphed to Senator Cope- 
land asking a Senate investigation. “I 
think the Senator would feel better if 


Last week. young Roosevelt issuéd aifjhe took a good dose of castor oil,” said 


statement: “As far as I know there are 
no factions . . . I shall be Working for 
the leaders, whom I recognize to be 
the Governor and Senator Walsh.” 


City Manager H. F. McElroy of Kansas 
City. Last year Mr. McElroy’s daugh- 
ter Mary was kidnaped, and the City 
Manager paid a $30,000 ransom. 
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Whitney Bouden, King of the New Orleans Mardi Gras, Drinks a Toast to the Queen, 
Laura Fenner (Holding Flowers), as She Reviews the Parade of Carnival Floats 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of United States Trap Invented by Department of Agriculture for Ciga- 
Mint, Assays Some of Her Stock for Annual Report rette Beetles: Light Lures Them, Motor Sucks Them in 




















“Wait here for me,” said Albert I, 
King of the Belgians. “I’m going to 
do a little climbing and take a walk. I 
think I'll get back by about 4 o’clock.” 

It was 3 o’clock last Saturday after- 
noon when an elderly, bespectacled 
gentleman eased out of the driving seat 
of his roadster and spoke to Van Dyck, 
his valet. Carrying alpenstock and 
rope, the tall straightbacked figure in 
knickerbockers and heavy hobnailed 
hikers disappeared at the side of the 


road. And that was the last time Van 


Dyck saw his royal master alive. 

At dusk the King had not returned. 
The valet, fearing he was lost among 
the rocks, summoned gamekeepers and 
villagers. As darkness deepened they 
climbed the hill by the faint light of 
lanterns. Gendarmes came with flash- 
lights; also a searching party from 
Brussels. At 2 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing Lt. Gen. Baron Jacques de Dixmude 
stumbled over a rope. He followed it 
to a little crevasse, where he found the 
crumpled body of his King, lying head 





ACME 
Albert of Belgium: One of the 
Last of the War’s Great Captains 


downward. There was a deep hole in 
the head. A broken rock near by in- 
dicated how he had fallen. 

King. Albert, a noted Alpinist who 
once scaled the 11,000-foot peak of 
Mount Brentna in the Italian Tyrol, 
was killed in a 90-foot plunge in the 
Marche-les-Dames, a low rocky bluff 
on the Meuse River near Namur. He 
survived the dangers and hardships of 
the front during the World War, to die 
in a place where his troops made their 
valiant defense against the German in- 
vaders in August, 1914. 

Officers lifted the dead King rever- 
ently, and drove back to the royal 
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BELGIUM: A Nation Loses a King, a World 


a Hero, in Accidental Death of “Albert the Good”’ 


chateau of Laeken, near Brussels. On 
a rosewood bed strewn with white lilacs 
they laid him out in the khaki uniform 
of a General, with the scarlet sash of 
the Order of Leopold across his breast. 
White bandages bound his head. In 
his hands they put an ivory crucifix. 
Two black-clad nuns knelt in the candle- 
light, murmuring requiems. 

When his widow, Queen Elizabeth, 
ill with influenza, learned of his death, 
she fainted. Later she sobbed repeated- 
ly: “All is finished.” 

Monday the body was brought on a 
gun caisson from Laeken to the Palace 
at Brussels, past grim war veterans 
and weeping civilians. The capital was 
black with crepe. Plans were an- 
nounced for the solemn requiem mass 
in the Cathedral of Sainte Gudule this 
Thursday, with burial in the royal crypt 
at Laeken. Beginning at 8 o’clock 
Monday morning, a deep artillery sa- 
lute boomed every half hour in token of 
the nation’s grief. 

Belgium lost a King. The world lost 
a hero. 

Twenty years ago Albert of Belgium 
was the almost unknown ruler of a 
small and unimportant country. Born 
in 1875, he was the son of the Count of 
Flanders, brother of King Leopold II. 
After a quiet, studious childhood, he 
entered the army at 17. He traveled 
in America, working incognito as a re- 
porter in Brooklyn, N. Y., and as a rail- 
road man in the West. In 1900 he 
married Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria. 
Three deaths in the royal family made 
him heir presumptive, and in 1909 he 
succeeded to the throne. 

Then, in the Summer of 1914, war 
flamed over Europe. Belgium’s per- 
petual neutrality was guaranteed by 
the great powers through treaties. But 
on Aug. 2 King Albert received an ul- 
timatum from the German Govern- 
ment demanding the right to cross Bel- 
gian territory to France. “The Belgian 
Government,” the King answered, “by 
accepting the proposals made to it 
would sacrifice the honor of the nation 
and at the same time fail in its duties 
toward Europe.” Brave little Belgium 
chose war. 

On Aug. 3 Germany declared war on 
France.. On the Fourth her troops 
crossed King Albert’s frontiers. He 
appealed to Britain, who immediately 
declared war on Germany. 

Albert placed himself at the head of 
his troops—he was the only king in 
Europe who was actually commander- 
in-chief of his forces. Belgian soldiers 
knew they ran no risks which the King 
himself did not face. “My skin is of 
no more value than yours,” he told 
them. “My place is on the firing line.” 

In a plain-uniform he plowed hip 
deep through slimy trenches, often 
handling his men’s guns himself. There 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Leopold III and Astrid, the new 
King and Queen of the Belgians 


was a German price of $200,000 for his 
capture, and once a spy, acting as 
chauffeur, drove the King toward the 
German lines. When he- disregarded 
an order to turn back, the King shot 
him dead. 

Throughout the war one small corner 
of his bleeding, grief-torn country al- 
ways remained in the hands of the 
Allies. After the Armistice he made 
a triumphant entry into the capital, 
seized by the Germans four years be- 
fore. In a General’s uniform, mounted 
on a white horse and with his Queen 
riding beside him, he received an ova- 
tion rare in history. 

The next year they made a trip 
through America. To the people, the 
tall, blond, handsome monarch and the 
white-robed Queen who had served as 
a nurse during the war were the symbol 
of all the heroism of the great conflict. 

After the war “King Albert the Good” 
turned his great executive ability to 
the rehabilitation of his country. By 
granting language schools and a meas- 
ure of autonomy to the Flemish-speak- 
ing citizens of Northern Belgium, he 
did much to heal the Flemings’ peren- 
nial rift with the French-speaking 
Walloons in the South. 

Last year his common sense saved 
the government of the Premier, Count 
Charles de Broqueville, who came to 
him with his resignation after his de- 
feat on a trumped-up issue in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The King refused to 
accept it, and the Deputies respected 
his decision. 

King Albert is succeeded by his son, 
the Duke of Brabant, who joins the 
ten crowned heads of Europe as King 
Leopold III. The new monarch, who 
is now 32, has been idolized by the 

ar" since he enlisted in the army at 

Even then a democrat like his 
father, he worked with peasants, filling 
and lugging heavy sandbags. 

He studied in Belgium and at Eton. 
After a romantic courtship, he married 
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princess Astrid, a niece of the King of 
Sweden. They have two children, Prin- 
cess Josephine Charlotte, 6, and 3-year- 
old Prince Baudouin. 

“Belgium places her hope,” the Cab- 
inet proclaimed, “in the Crown Prince 
who succeeds three great kings who 
founded, made great, and preserved the 
country.” 

“He was the noblest of my enemies,” 
said Wilhelm Hohenzollern of Doorn. 


FRANCE: Premier’s Velvet Fist 
Felt at Home and Abroad 


“They transformed you into Jeanne 
d’Arc,” Communist voices roared at 
Premier Gaston Doumergue when he 
faced the Chamber of Deputies for the 
first time last week. 

The old man, who had left his retreat 
in Provence at the call-of President Le- 
prun to save France after the Paris 
riots, stared uncertainly from the ros- 
trum he had not mounted in twenty 
years. With cries of “Bravo,” the great 
majority of the Deputies rose and 
cheered him. On the far Left, the scat- 
tering of Communists and the orthodox 
Socialists kept to their benches. 

“It was not ambition that brought me 
here,” he said. It was no time for ora- 
tory. He spoke simply and with 
strength, his small hands flashing in 
quick nervous gestures. ‘““‘Peace among 
Frenchmen is a powerful factor in guar- 
anteeing world peace, as well as the se- 
curity of France. Only domestic tran- 
quillity can give us the authority neces- 
sary to play a usefulpart in the 
League of Nations and at international 
conferences.” As he spoke, the ten 
Communist Deputies murmured inces- 
santly: “Assassin! Assassin!” 

M. Doumergue demanded extraordi- 
nary powers to push through his budget 
and stop the Deputies’ incessant hag- 
gling over obscure expenditures. As the 
vote was being taken, Communists burst 
into ‘Arise ye children of starvation”— 
the “Internationale,” hated of old by 
the white-haired ex-President, who once 
declined to receive a Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to its strains. The Right drowned 
out the Left with the lusty strains of 
the National anthem, the “Marseillaise.” 









French Troops on Champs Elysees: Minority Deputies Still Yelled Protests 
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KEYSTONE 
President Doumergue Surrounded by 
Reporters on His Arrival in Paris 


The vote was a splendid victory for 
the Premier—402 to 125. 

M. Doumergue’s Cabinet procured 
more arrests last week in the Stavisky 
case, which has disrupted France. It 
took a firm stand for the independence 
of Austria (see page 5). 

In a tone rare in diplomatic corres- 
pondence, the new government sent an 
acrid note to Germany on disarmament. 
It did not see “any. use” in the question- 
naire on armaments the Reich sent 
France last month, and blandly refused 
to answer it. 

Before discussing a reduction of land 
forces, France insists that the status 
of the German private armies—the 2,- 
500,000 Storm Troopers (SA) and Hit- 
ler’s personal Storm Guards (SS)— 
be defined. “The French Government,” 
the note said flatly, “has . . . considered 
it as established that the formations of 
the SA and the SS have this (military) 
character ... It will not put its signa- 
ture to a convention that leaves it to 
the future to decide whether the SA 
and SS formations have or have not 
military value.” 

The note apparently slammed the 
door on further conversations.- The in- 
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terrupted and unhappy Disarmament 
Conference postponed the meeting of 
its steering committee to Apr. 10. Capt. 
Anthony Eden, who could get a job as 
a matinee idol if he were not Lord 
Privy Seal and London’s disarmament 
spokesman, brought M. Doumergue the 
latest of Britain’s many compromise 
proposals. France refused to consider it. 

All week the Premier’s iron fist 
bulged in his velvet glove. Frenchmen 
felt the old man has changed since the 
early days of his Presidency. Then, a 
Montmartre comedian, impersonating 
him, would stride smiling onto the 
stage. “Oui, Monsieur le Ministre,” he 
would agree pleasantly, before the Min- 
ister had a chance to speak at all. 


* 
BRITAIN: Walls Lowered Toward 
Soviet, Raised Toward France 


Britain last week ended one trade 
war and began another. It resumed 
commercial relations with Russia, 
broken off since last Spring when the 
Soviets expelled from their country a 
number of British engineers. It em- 
barked upon a retaliatory tariff war 
with France. 

The Russian trade agreement was 
signed in Sir John Simon’s office, as 
sun streamed in from St. James’s Park. 
The Foreign Secretary’s manner to- 
ward the two Soviet representatives 
was equally sunny, for the treaty, still 
to be ratified by the House of Com- 
mons, gives Britain good terms. 

Products of both countries will be 
accorded the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. Russia promises to correct her 
heavily favorable balance of trade by 
using profits on her sales in England to 
increase British purchases and employ 
British ships as carriers. A bone of 
contention remains unburied—the num- 
ber of British herrings the Russians 
will buy. 

Explaining the French war, Walter 
Runciman, president of the Board of 
Trade, told the House of Commons that 
Britain has sought to review and revise 
her trade relations with France ever 
since December when that country cut 
the British import quota. France re- 
stored the American and Belgian quotas 
after protests were received but she 
ignored the British complaints and de- 
nounced two trade treaties. By an 
overwhelming vote, the Commons 
agreed that France must now be pun- 
ished with a 20 per cent increase in 
duties on Lyons silks and other imports. 









BRITISH BRIEFS: Tithe War Nets 
18 Fascists, Who Meekly “Cive Up” 


Policemen visited Norfolk last week 
to collect Queen Anne’s Bounty and 
ended up with eighteen Fascists. Queen 
Anne’s Bounty is the hated tithe, a fixed 
charge on farm lands originally going 
to the church. If it is not paid, live- 
stock can be impounded. 

The police were after 15 bullocks and 
134 hogs. The Fascists, members of 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Black Shirts, ap- 
peared determined not to let the police 
have them. Barricades and trenches 
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had been built around the animals, and 
the Fascists picketed for three days, 
promising a war to the death. Then 
unexpectedly, as 500 villagers watched, 
they meekly submitted to arrest and 
rolled off in motor lorries. 

The Black Shirts claimed they wanted 
to help the farmers. The police said 
they were only looking for publicity, 
and clapped them in jail for “conspir- 
ing to commit a public mischief.” Sir 
Oswald, who founded the organization, 
was once a Conservative, later a Labor- 
ite, and once again a Conservative. He 
now says that fascism should war on 
the “old gang government”—practiced, 
he feéls, by all parties but his own. 

New Baron: Another Socialist has 
become a peer. Upon the death of his 
father last week, Lt. Comdr. J. M. Ken- 
worthy became tenth Baron Strabolgi. 
His mother heard the news in prison, 
where she is serving a three months’ 
sentence for fraud. 

Commander Kenworthy was a Liberal 
when the trawlermen of Hull, admiring 
him for his wartime exploits in the 
North Sea mine-sweeper division, sent 
him to Parliament in 1919. Seven years 
later he left his dwindling party and 
joined the more crowded Labor benches. 
The well-bred continued to find “his 
manners in the House lamentable,” and 
caricaturists made the most of his in- 
sulting speeches and heavy-jowled face. 
Impervious to gibes, Commander Ken- 
worthy filled his Gloucester Road house 
with these derisive portraits. 

Since the National government vic- 
tory of 1931 sent him down to defeat, 
he has been writing tart reminiscences 
of the House of Commons and nursing 
his Hull constituency in the hope of 
reelection. Although he now goes to 
the practically powerless House of 
Lords, he promised to continue his 
“public work.” 

Thrift: The proverbial Scottish trait 
emerged on the occasion of the Aber- 
deen-Hibernians soccer cup match. No 
less than 50 stowaways were discovered 
trying to get free boat rides from Aber- 
deen to Edinburgh, where the match 
was played. Police, who routed the en- 
thusiastic and tight-fisted fans, found 
they had been forethoughtful enough to 
bring along their bicycles for thrifty 
trips home. 


. 
GERMANY: Soviet Claims Three, 


Goering’s Special Prisoners 


Through Berlin prison bars, three 
men without a country last week gazed 
toward Soviet Russia as the Promised 
Land. 

Georgi Dimitroff, Wassil Taneff, and 
Blagoi Popoff, Bulgarian Communists 
acquitted Dec. 23 of burning the Reich- 
stag, have since been held in “protec- 
tive custody,” first at Leipzig and then 
in Berlin under Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering’s hard-fisted secret_ police. 

“You will have reason to fear that 
I’H>catch you when you leave prison, 
you scoundrel, you,” the General shouted 
at Dimitroff during the trial. Goering’s 
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attacks on communism at that time 
drew an official protest from the Soviet 
Government. 

The prisoners’ own country had with- 
drawn the protection of its citizenship. 
But in Moscow they are regarded as 
martyrs to their Communist creed, 
and Dimitroff, whose courage blazed 
throughout the dark trial, is regarded 
as a hero. His wife was a resident in 
the Russian capital when she heard of 
his arrest. She went insane and has 
since died. 

Last week the Soviets took the un- 
precedented step of conferring their citi- 
zenship on the Bulgarians. Next day 
the Secretary of the Russian Embassy 
wandered into the staid confines of the 
Foreign Office on the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Informed that his country’s new pro- 
teges were still under arrest,-he said: 
“Then I would, at least, like to visit 
them and present them with their pass- 
ports.” 

“You don’t mean to say you already 
have their passports?” exclaimed the 
Germans. Ordinarily it takes weeks to 
get a Soviet passport. The Secretary 
produced them, complete with names 
and seals save for the pictures of the 
prisoners. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler assured the 
London Daily Mail that they will be 
released and expelled from the Reich. 


a 
U.S.S.R.: 


Soviet 


Ice and Storms Beset 
Shipwreck Castaways 


In freezing cold and fog, the crew of 
the Soviet freighter Chelyuskin, 188 
days out of Murmansk, frantically 
chopped a path last week through solid 
ice. Slowly and painfully, the ship 
slipped through it. Six miles ahead, 
just north of Bering Strait, lay the 
safety of clear water. 

Carrying an expedition led by the ad- 
venturous Prof. Otto H. Schmidt (see 
cover), the freighter was making a 
valiant attempt to be the first com- 
mercial ship ever to sail through the 
Northeast Passage from Leningrad to 
Viadivostok in one season. Also on 
board was a group of scientists rescued 
by plane from Wrangel Island. Profes- 
sor Schmidt, seeing the ship locked in 
floes, had already called for aid, but the 
ice-breaker sent to his relief was turned 
back by storms. 

Suddenly the Chelyuskin brought up 
against a heavy berg. The moving ice 
floes pounded irresistibly against her 
sides, crushing the whole port side. 
Pipes’ burst in a hiss of live steam. 
Water flooded the holds. The freighter 
listed crazily. 

Eight women, two. babies, one a 5- 
month-old infant born on board, and 61 
men clambered over the bulwark to the 
ice with their supplies and scientific in- 
struments. A few minutes later the 
freighter sank, bow first.. The quar- 
termaster, knocked overboard, was 
drowned. 

The survivors set up tents on the 
frozen sea and rigged up a wireless set. 
They got in touch with the station at 
North Cape, Siberia, 155 miles away, 
which relayed their message to. Lenin- 
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grad. Two days later a blizzard howled 
through the Arctic. The outcasts piled 
ice blocks around their tents and, hud- 
dled in their furs, waited for the help 
which the Leningrad operator assured 
them was on the way. 

Planes, assembled on Siberia’s north- 
ern coast, waited helplessly, but dog 
teams, the Arctic’s traditional heroes, 
headed out gallantly toward the casta- 
ways. 


JAPAN: Lower House Orders 
More Meat for the War Dogs 


Korekiyo Takahashi, present Japa- 
nese Finance Minister, was the man 
who persuaded American bankers to 
finance Japan’s war with Russia in 
1904. Last week he introduced into 
the Lower House a budget which many 
experts believe will figure in another 
such conflict. 

Of a total of 2,112,000,000 yen ($612,- 
480,000), 44 per cent will be spent on 
Gefense. The army will receive 450,- 
000,000 yen ($130,500,000) and the 
navy 488,000,000 yen ($141,520,000). 
More than 400 members of the Japanese 
House of Representatives rose to give 
enthusiastic approval to the 1934 budg- 
et, which contains the largest defense 
appropriations the nation has ever 
made in time of peace. 

In Japan they call the Minister 
“Dharma” after the Buddhist sage, 
symbol of prosperity and good luck. 
The pot-bellied little god has protected 
him, they say, throughout a long and 
romantic life. 

Takahashi is the son of a poor court 
painter and a lovely parlor maid. As 
a black-haired, slant-eyed child of 8 
he found work as a cup-bearer in a 
Buddhist shrine. Sailors offered the 
adolescent boy “free education in 
America,” but in California he found 
himself an indentured servant, prac- 
tically a slave. Then the little god 
Dharma smiled. The youth won his 
way back to Japan. He worked as 
servant to a geisha girl, and as prin- 
cipal of an English high school at 
Osaka. Then he found employment in 
the Bank of Japan and began the long 
climb to its vice presidency. 

As Japanese Finance Commissioner 
he trudged through Wall Street seek- 
ing funds for the Russian war. No one 
believed his country had a chance. He 
sailed for London, and his god smiled 
again. Chance placed him next to 
Jacob Schiff, the American banker, at 
a London dinner, and Takahashi’s elo- 
quence won him the loan. 

He was Premier in 1921-22. It was 
due to his efforts that the Diet finally 
approved the Washington Naval Treaty 
and the 5:5:3 ratio for Japan. In 1924 
he resigned from the peerage to which 
he had been raised four years earlier, 
to wage a successful campaign for 
election to the House of Representatives 


99n an opposition ticket. Now, at 79, he 


is serving his sixth term as Finance 
Minister. 

' When the House of Peers passes the 
measure, Takahashi will need all his 
eloquence to raise the funds the Lower 
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Free From Threats of War or Revolution, Sweden’s Gordon Highlanders Get Back Their Drums Captured at 
Legislators Meet at Stockholm for a Quiet Session Ostend in 1914, as Gift From President von Hindenburg 
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Red Square, Moscow, During Night Demonstration of 1,000,000 Workers March- 
ing to Celebrate Opening of the Seventeenth Congress of the Bolshevist Party 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Finance Minister Takahashi Put 
Defense First in Japan’s Budget 


House voted so blithely last week. His 
god of luck will have to charm away a 
deficit for 1934-35 of at least 804,000,- 
000 yen. 

While Japan undertook unprecedented 
military expenditures, she planned to 
ask China through diplomatic channels 
about the use of the $50,000,000 loaned 
by America for cotton and wheat pur- 
chases. The island empire claims that 
the funds are being used for airdromes 
at Foochow and Amoy, in dangerous 
proximity to the Japanese island of 
Formosa. 


OTHER NATIONS: Spain’s Week 
Full of Factions on Strike 


Socialists and Communists added 
gray hairs to official heads in Spain 
last week. In Madrid, where 30,000 
members of the Socialist building trades 
union are unemployed, another 30,000 
struck, demanding more jobs when 
their present employment on public 
works ends. One Civil Guard and one 
striker died in a skirmish outside the 
city. The Minister of Public Works 
promised to build a new race track. 

In Bilboa six striking Communists 
were caught pulling up street car rails 
and were injured by police in the ensu- 
ing fracas. In Catalonia Communists 
triumphantly hoisted flags above public 
buildings, then fled as the Civil Guard 
clattered into town to pull them down. 

Meanwhile, Jose Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, son of the dead Premier, was 
effecting an alliance between the Span- 
ish Phalanx and the National Syndical- 
ist Offensive Juntas. Both are Fascist 
and primed for a dictatorship. 

Cuba: While most of Havana was 
remembering the Maine, on the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of its sinking, an 


automobile full of witnesses and police 
sped toward the Capitol for an assas- 
sination trial. Through the deserted 
streets tore another car. It drew along- 
side, and, in good American gangster 
fashion, let loose a machine-gun fusil- 
lade. Bullets killed two witnesses and 
a corporal of the guard, who were mis- 
taken, it was thought, for former offi- 
cials of the Machado regime. 


Finland: Into the crowded High 
Court at Abo marched 28 prisoners ac- 
cused of espionage in behalf of a “for- 
eign power.” One was an American. 
All were dressed in prison clothes. Af- 
ter a short discussion, the spectators 
were asked. to leave and the doors were 
shut. They reopened to let out two 
lawyers, unacceptable to the court be- 
cause they were Communists. Then 
the doors reshut and the group—which 
includes Mary Louise Martin, its alleged 
leader, and Arvid Jacobson, a Michigan 
school teacher—faced its secret trial. 
Presumedly the “foreign power” was 
Russia. 

The same day France made three 
Finnish police officers members of the 
Legion of Honor, indicating that France 
believes the group on trial at Abo is 
connected with the Americans soon to 
be tried as spies in Paris. 

Vatican City: Last week the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites placed two books 
by Nazi leaders on the Catholic pro- 
scribed list. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
Hitler’s personal “Foreign Minister” 
has rejected Catholic dogma and urged 
“the necessity of a new religion” in his 
book, “The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century.” Ernst Bergman’s_ book, 
“The German National Church,” of- 
fends the Vatican because it asserts 
that Catholicism is of Semitic and 
Roman origin.. It preaches, the Con- 
gregation says, “an exaggerated and 
altogether radical nationalism.” 

The Vatican also discovered that the 
breach with Spain, which was apparent- 
ly healing, had reopened. From For- 
eign Minister Pita Romero, who had 
been nominated as the republic’s first 
Ambassador to the Holy See, it re- 
ceived a sharp note protesting that 
Catholic clergy were using public build- 
ings for attacks on the government. 

Greece: Samuel Insull, announced 
Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris Thursday 
of last week, may remain in Greece 
until his health improves. Samuel In- 
sull, Foreign Minister Maximos told 
the American Minister next day, will 
be expelled from Greece within ten 
days or two weeks. The fugitive util- 
ities magnate, whose extradition Greece 
has twice refused, stayed in bed. His 
doctor reported his “condition aggra- 
vated.” 

Canada: A woman entered the wit- 
ness-box in a court in bilingual Mon- 
treal last week. ‘Doyousweartotellthe- 
truth the whole truth and nothing but the 
truthsohelpyouGodyourname ?’”’ theclerk 
chanted, thrusting a Bible at her. “I’m 
sorry,” she said, “but I do not under- 
stand French.” 


HEADLINERS 





STARHEMBERG: Prince Who 


Commands Austria’s Heimwehr 


Young Prince Ernst Rudiger Camillo 
Marie von Starhemberg of Austria (see 
page 5) comes of the robber baron 
breed. For nearly a thousand years his 
family has ruled feudally on the Dan- 
ube. The Socialists’ apartment houses, 
smashed last week by the guns of the 
Heimwehr he commands, might, in the 
history of his line, be counted as just 
so many more castles standing between 
the Starhembergs and the supreme pow- 
er they covet. He has had a private 
army of his own for more than a dec- 
ade. 

As last week’s battles ran their san- 
guinary course, the Prince was torn be- 
tween two shirts, the brown blouse of 
Hitler, whom he knows personally, and 
the black one of the Fascist fountain- 





Prince Starhemberg: Torn Between 
Nazi Brown and Fascist Black Shirts 


head. A complete romantic fire-eater, 
the Prince wants to be either the Hitler 
or the Mussolini of his country. To real- 
ize his ambition he relies on his Heim- 
wehr, once decked in green caps and 
yodelers’ pants, but lately protected by 
coal-scuttle helmets. Ever since the 
war he has tirelessly nourished the Fas- 
cist spirit in Austria, arguing his point 
with guns, money, and ideas acquired, 
say the wise, at various times from both 
Italy and Germany. 

The Prince is handsomer than most 
matinee idols who play in the Viennese 
operettas of the Danube. He is of blood 
royal. He is lean, strong, arrogant, 
quick-witted. He was born at Aferding 
Castle, which is mentioned in the “Ni- 
belungenlied” (medieval German epic, 
subject of several Wagnerian operas). 
In May he will be 35 years old unless 
assassins carry out their plans. He is 4 
Catholic, is married, and has one child, 
a daughter. When his father, the sixth 
prince, died just after the war, he left 
him a large remainder of one of the 
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really great fortunes of Upper Austria. 

Some sixteen castles in various 
states of repair and nearly a thousand 
peasant men of soldierly bearing were 
also a part of the inheritance. The 
prince, who did not let his youth prevent 
him from fighting through the war, or- 
ganized some of the castles into head- 
quarters and the peasants into a very 
imposing body of chasseurs. 

Most of his fortune (he finally went 
bankrupt in 1932) has gone to support 
his private chasseurs and the Heim- 
wehr, which grew gradually during the 
post-war years when everyone in Aus- 
tria belonged to one unofficial army or 
another, and when the Socialists were 
doing the main work of saving the coun- 
try from bolshevism. In 1927, the So- 
cialists marched on the Vienna Palace 
of Justice, blood in their eyes over the 
injustice that was being handed out to 
them. There were riots. 

One result of that was the consoli- 
dation of reactionary and conservative 
Royalist elements into the Heimwebhr, 
originally meant only to maintain Aus- 
tria’s borders. Starhemberg rose to be 
an important leader. 

He went into Vaugoin’s short-lived 
Cabinet as Minister of the Interior 
That gave him a chance to harass the 
Socialists who ruled Vienna. He or- 
dered raids on the secret ammunition 
stores of their Schutzbund, which, like 
his Heimwehr, was also full of old sol- 
diers. He brought back Major Pabst, 
Hitler’s coup specialist, from Venice, 
after a previous Cabinet had chased the 
Major out of the country. One of his 
acts as Minister was to forbid the show- 
ing of the movie “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front.” 

Starhemberg and his Heimwehr took 
part in putsches at various times dur- 
ing the 1920s, and in 1931.. They did not 
amount to much. All concerned would 
flee the country, and then be pardoned 
by the President. 

In Parliament he liked to appear 
dressed in riding breeches, a sweater, 
and a shooting coat, to show his con- 
tempt for the body and particularly the 
Socialists. They called him various 
things. “Prince Loud Mouth” was the 
mildest. 

One day, in the face of taunts, he 
made a hand-and-face gesture, which all 
the world recognizes, toward the So- 
cialists, and then reached for his hip 
pocket. “He’s got a gun!” someone 
yelled. He drew out a cigarette case. 

Last week observers said it was Star- 
hemberg’s pressure on Dollfuss to de- 
clare the Socialists outlaws, and the 
overt acts of his henchman, Fey, that 
brought on the murderous fighting. 
Starhemberg, orating like Hamlet over 
a grave, blamed the Dollfuss Christian 
Socialist Party. 

A Starhemberg it was-;who withstood 
the Turks at the Siege of Vienna in 
1683; and lately the Prince has been 
talking as though he considered Hitler 
the Turk of 1934.. But many believe he 
secretly admires the Herr of Berlin and 
would try to follow in his footsteps, 
were it not that across the border in 
Italy, Mussolini, the financier who 
made the Heimwehr possible, awaits 
payment on his investment. 
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FARLEY: Postmaster General Is 
Jobmaster General as Well 


“I see your predecessor is having 
trouble with his hat,” said President- 
elect Roosevelt one day a year ago last 
January to his political manager and 
National Democratic Chairman, James 
A. Farley (see cover). 

Mr. Roosevelt was referring to the 
fact that the Hoover Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, had been re- 
ported unable to get his silk hat and 
himself into the limousine which the 
government provided for him. The de- 
scription of Brown as a “predecessor” 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s way of inviting 
Farley to join his Cabinet. 

“I accept,” said Mr. Farley, who had 
been waiting for some such announce- 
ment. Then, just to keep things on a 
jocular plane, he announced to his wife: 
“I’m the new postman.” 

This week the new postman and his 
predecessor have been disputing the 
question of whether Mr. Brown of the 
high hat practiced “collusion and 
fraud” in distributing government air- 
mail contracts (see page 8). 

Postmen run errands, and all his life 
Jim Farley has been running them. 
Up in Rockland County, N. Y., where 
he was born 45 years ago, running er- 
rands for his mother’s grocery store 
failed to keep him from growing to a 
prodigious size. He also ran errands 
for local Democrats and became a prac- 
tical politician long before he could 
vote and almost before he slipped into 





ACME 
James A. Farley With His Wife and 
Two Daughters. There Is Also a Son 


his first long pants. He held in succes- 
sion a handful of local, county, <«°* 
State offices; then Governor Smith ap- 
pointed him to the State Boxing Com- 
mission. 

When Franklin Roosevelt was pressed 
into the Governorship of New York six 
years ago, the big frame and hairless 
skull of Jim Farley was in the van of 
followers. The new Governor made him 
chairman of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Farley toured the na- 


tion, confiding into thousands of well- 
chosen ears that his boss would like to 
be President. As Postmaster General 
he has been pestered by those well 
chosen thousands, most of them re- 
minding him that they are the deserv- 
ing Democrats who put over the vic- 
tory. 

As Jobmaster General, his position is 
not any too happy. From one corner 
he is called a menace to the New Deal 
and a politician spoilsman who saddles 
his job-hunters on the National ‘Recov- 
ery Administration, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., Home Owners Loan Corp., 
and other. “alphabet soup” agen- 
cies of recovery. From the other, he 
is attacked by Democratic Congress- 
men who complain that he hasn’t dis- 
tributed jobs freely enough. They are 
constantly holding meetings to demand 
that he recommend Democrats for jobs 
in the Library of Congress or the Board 
of Education in Puerto Rico. ' 

Mr. Farley confuses both corners by 
assuming a statesmanlike air which 
neither friends nor foes can get used 
to, least of all denizens of Tammany 
Hall with whom-he once hobnobbed. 
He makes frequent trips about the 
country delivering speeches whose 
moral and philosophic tone satisfies 
even the most exacting. Skeptical 
Washington correspondents whisper 
that these virtuous orations are com- 
posed by “Ike” Gregg, a fog-horned- 
voiced former New York Sun man who 
has been literary wet nurse for three 
Postmaster Generals. 

For despite his Cabinet rank, the boss 
postman does not have a philosopher’s 
tastes. His desk in the plush-era old 
Postoffice Building, soon to be torn 
down, is not adorned with autographed 
works of the Brain Trust. Its chief 
decoration is a baseball on which are 
the signatures of Nick Altrock and 
Babe Ruth. 

James Aloysius Farley is a family 
man—wife and three children. He does 
not smoke but he likes clambakes and 
beefsteak dinners. He does not drink 
liquor; milk is his favorite beverage. 
A goodly fraction of the day the Far- 
ley jaws work upon a wad of chewing 
gum. “Dear John,” he wrote a boy 
whose teacher told him that gum chew- 
ers come to no good end, “I don’t know 
whether gum played any part in my 
success, but it was not a retarding fac- 
tor.” 

That letter the Postmaster General 
signed in green ink. Next to the Presi- 
dent’s his mail is the biggest in Wash- 
ington. Every letter that goes from his 
office is signed by Mr. Farley; and 
every signature is in emerald colored 
ink. For green, as the Farley name 
indicates, is a favorite color. It is not 
only preference for ink but haberdash- 
ery. The Farley socks, ties, and even 
handkerchiefs are symphonies in green. 

He is not much of a talker—in public. 
“Occasionally,” observed Arthur Bris- 
bane a fortnight ago, “he looks as 
though he were about to say something, 
then changes his mind. He smiles a 
great deal, calls everybody by his first 
or last name and whatever you say he 
seems to agree with you. Such a man 
wears out slowly.” 
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(1) Socialists and Communists Fight it out in Madison Square Garden, New York, at Anti-Dollfuss Rally. 
(2) Paris Rioters Toss Bricks and Paving Blocks at the Mobile Guards in Front of American Embassy. 
(3) Roulette Wheels Spin at Monte Carlo, Where Gold Coins Are Still the Required Medium of Exchange. 
(4) Roy Russing’s Car Goes Over Guard Rail at Los Angeles Speedway, and His Only Injury Is a cut Lip. 
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INTERNATIONAL, ACME, KEYSTONE AND WIDE WORLD 


(5) Tiger (at Left) Hemmed In by Elephants and About to Spring, in Hunt Conducted by Maharajah of Nepal. 
(6) William Green (Left), Head of American Federation of Labor, and James W. Gerard at Anti-Nazi Dinner. 
(7) Girl Parachute Jumper Saved in Head-First Landing, as Mechanic Runs Out to Catch Her, at New Orleans. 
(8) Six-Day Bicycle Racers Take a Passing Glance at a Rival Who Has Cracked Up, at San Francisco Track. 
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AVIATION 





GRANVILLE: Aviator-Inventor 
Saves Others, but Cracks Up 


At the Spartanburg, S. C., airport 
last week Civil Works Administration 
laborers, working on the small field, 
looked wonderingly at a fat little plane 
circling overhead, droning like a June 
bug. The plane, which looked like a 
section of sewer pipe which had 
sprouted stumpy wings, began to glide 
in. When the pilot saw the workers 
were not going to move from the only 
runway on the field, he opened his 
throttle wide to climb again. But his 
motor had cooled, and refused to re- 
spond. 

Like a bunch of fluff, blown by the 
wind, it plopped down on the rough, 
unfinished field, bounded up crazily, 
then somersaulted time and again. 
When the slow-thinking workers got 
to the crushed ship they found Zant- 
ford D. (Granny) Granville, one of the 
world’s two greatest designers of fast 
land planes, dead—his ending as spec- 
tacular as his beginning in the aviation 
world. 

Granny Granville, quiet, charming, 
and superlatively able, entered aviation 
by the well-traveled route of the garage 
business. After working for Chevrolet, 
then in his own garage at Arlington, 
Mass., he and his four brothers went 
to Boston airport to start rebuilding 
wrecked planes. 

In 1929 he got money from a Spring- 
field, Mass., ice-cream maker to build 
a sleek little racing plane then in blue- 
print stage at the Granville office. The 
result was the Gee Bee Sportster. The 
following year, after selling a few 
sportsters, Mr. Granville decided to 
conquer new air worlds; -he built a su- 
per Sportster to enter at the Cleveland 
air races. This plane had a landing 
speed of 90 miles per hour—higher than 
the cruising speed of many planes. It 
won the Thompson trophy race and, 
the following year, Jimmy Doolittle 
flew a chubby little Gee Bee faster than 
any man had ever traveled in a land 
plane—294 miles per hour. 

Thus began the long series of Gee 
Bee firsts. In only one out of twelve 
events which they entered did Gee Bees 
fail to win. This one time was last sum- 
mer, when two of the planes bound for 
the Los Angeles Races in the trans- 
continental Bendix Trophy Race cracked 
up in Indianapolis. It was in one of 
these that Russel Boardman had his 
fatal accident. 

Granny Granville was no convention- 
alist. He designed combination road 
and air vehicles and built a tail first 
plane which he named the Ascender. 
But the Gee Bee, the swiftest man- 
made bird ever to take the air (it 
boasts an unofficial record of 315 miles 
per hour), is Granny Granville’s great- 
est contribution to world aviation. It 
was ironic that after. having the haz- 
ardous job as test pilot on his more 
bizarre creations, he should die making 
a routine delivery of one of his most 
practical planes. 
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Zantford D. Granville and one of His Fast Gee Bee Planes 


The only man ever able to challenge 
his position in speed was Jimmy Wedell 
whose record-holding Wedell Williams 
Racer, which makes 305 miles per hour, 
is not unlike the radical Gee Bee. It 
was of these two men that the aviation 
world expected great things in the 
London-Melbourne race next October. 


NEW ORLEANS: . Tragedy and 
Heroics. Mark Airport Show 


Shushan Airport, New Orleans’s trim 
and beautiful new air field, last week 
got its baptism of blood and fire. By 
all odds the most macabre of the un- 
scheduled events in the Pan American 
Air Races, which were run to dedicate 
the field, came on the first day. For 
it was then that Capt. W. Merle Nel- 
son, Hollywood stunt flier, was to pull 
something new from his bag of tricks. 

Strapped to the under-surfaces of his 
plane wings were nine giant rockets. 
Once in the air, he planned to start 
them spewing flame while he maneu- 
vered his plane through a series of 
inside loops—these to throw the flames 
away from his ship. If everything went 
well the thrill-hungry spectators would 
see a Gargantuan pin-wheel, spinning 
madly in the night sky. 

But Nelson wasn’t too sure of his 
stunt. Before the races opened some 
premonition prompted him to ask air- 
port officials to have him cremated and 
his ashes scattered over the field in 
good aviator fashion if anything went 
wrong. 

Climbing into his plane, he zoomed 
off the field. Then all lights were ex- 
tinguished to give the roaring comet a 
perfect stage setting. After getting 
altitude, Nelson dove, then ignited his 
rockets. His plane screaming and his 
rockets letting off a hissing roar, he 
completed a loop—then something hap- 
pened. Whether Nelson, blinded by the 
glare, didn’t know how close to the 
ground he was, or whether his rudder 
caught fire, no one will ever know. 

The last sound to issue from the 


stunt man’s throat was a piercing 
scream that cut sharply through the 
warm night air as flames consumed 
him and his plane on the edge of the 
field. 

Three days later disaster again 
stalked through the air over Shushan. 
As opening event on the day’s program 
—at a time before many spectators had 
arrived—Ben Grew, old Chicago para- 
chute jumper, boarded a plane piloted 
by Charles N. Kenily of Marion, Ohio. 

The plan was for Grew to jump when 
the plane reached 2,000 feet. Over the 
side he climbed. Jumping, as he had 
hundreds of times before, he made the 
mistake which no parachutist can af- 
ford to make—he pulled his rip-cord 
too soon. Caught in a puff of air, the 
great umbrella flew open quickly 
enough to foul the tail of the plane. 
Frantically the pilot yanked at his con- 
trols, but they were bound securely in 
the parachute silk. 

Down spun the plane, with its grisly 
bundle bobbing after it, finally plung- 
ing into beautiful Lake Pontchartrain, 
which borders the air field. 

If these were the martyrs of the Pan- 
American races, Jimmy Wedell, the 
Patterson, La., plane builder and speed 
pilot, was the hero. Ably he confirmed 
the suspicion that he would win most 
events. His plane, a Wedell Williams 
racer, was known to be the fastest 
plane at the meet. 

Over a 100-kilometer course he set a 
new world’s record for that distance, 
averaging 266 miles per hour, which 
was 17 miles better than the nine-year- 
old record it displaced. In the 25-mile 
race Wedell “loafed” along at about 
four miles a minute in his 300-mile-an- 
hour plane to win by a wide margin. 

Another world’s record, one that has 
stood for over three years, was broken 
by S. J. Wittman of Oshkosh, Wis. 
Competing in the light plane class, he 
pushed his Joy Special out to a little 
more than 137 miles per hour. The 
tiny, red single-seater weighed only 434 
pounds but it flew 36 miles more per 
hour than the previous record: holder. 
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HARVARD: Fellowships Are Step 


In New “Nationalization” Plan 


“To accomplish its mission,” Presi- 
dent James Bryant Conant told Har- 
vard’s overseers four weeks ago, “Har- 
vard must be a truly national univer- 
sity.” Last week he announced that 
the Harvard Corporation had approved 
a first step in that direction. Five prize 
fellowships will be offered to students 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or Minnesota who are to 
enter Harvard next September. 

In each case, President Conant ex- 
plained, “the award will be made re- 
gardless of the student’s needs, but the 
stipend will be adjusted according to his 
resources.” The fellowship thus may 
amount to as much as $1,000 during 
freshman year and maximum of $1,200 
thereafter—enough to take care of all 
college expenses if necessary. Even- 
tually Dr. Conant hopes to be able to 
provide in this way for 10 or 15 per 
cent of each class, so that “any man 
with remarkable talents may obtain his 
education at Harvard, whether he be 
rich or penniless.” 

“Evidence of initiative, originality, or 
marked aptitude even if displayed only 
in a single field” will be a criterion 
of selection. The youthful Harvard 
president may well have insisted on 
this provision. An outstanding young 
science student, he almost flunked his- 
tory and English when he took his en- 
trance examinations. 


EDUCATION NOTES: New Tunes’ 
Popularity Called Infantile 


The average American mentality was 
again disparaged last week, this time 
by Arthur Cremin, director of the New 
York School of Music. 

“When songs,’”’ said Mr. Cremin, “like 
‘Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any More,’ 
‘Three Little Pigs,’ and ‘Wooden Headed 
Puddin’ Headed Jones’ achieve the na- 
tional prominence they have during the 
past year, it only goes to prove the 
very low intelligence in musical appre- 
ciation prevalent in this country.” 
Stating that “Wooden Headed Jones,” in 
both lyrics and music, was of the stand- 
ard set for a 3-year-old, Mr. Cremin 
asked the American Music Student 
Creative League to go on record against 
permitting such songs to be published. 
It did. 

St. John’s: “He was too far above 
us,” said students of Dr. Douglas Hunt- 
ly Gordon, president of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. Dr. Gordon was 
not only unsympathetic with the stu- 
dent viewpoint, but St. John’s Board of 
Visitors and Governors felt he was not 
cooperating properly with the college 
faculty. 

In a surprise move, the board met at 
Baltimore, presented Dr. Gordon with a 
leave of absence, effective at once, and 
announced that when his term expires 
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July 1, he will be succeeded by Amos 


"W. W. Woodcock, former Federal Pro- 


hibition Administrator. Mr. Woodcock 
was “rather pleased;” the students 
were stunned; and the board of gov- 
ernors lost two members. 
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PONZI: Broke But Free, Money 
Wizard Awaits Deportation 


A fat little man with thinning gray 
hair came out of State prison at 
Charlestown, Mass., last week. Dressed 
in a new suit but an outmoded over- 
coat, smiling but rather silent, he 
seemed not at all like the slim, dapper, 
self-assured, and voluble little man who 
entered the prison in 1927. Yet he was 
Charles Ponzi, whose name became an 
American synonym for swindler. 

He spent his first day of “freedom” 
behind the bars of the East Boston im- 
migration station, while his wife tried 
to raise some funds. Twice convicted, 
he has been ordered deported to Italy 
in 90 days, and meanwhile must post 
$1,000 bail. He had $83.22. 

Back in 1920, $1,000 was a piddling 
sum to Ponzi. At the golden cry of 


“40 per cent in 90 days,” stock brokers 





WIDE wen LD 
Charles Ponzi Leaves Prison After 
Paying for “40 Per Cent in 90 Days” 


and their clerks, heiresses and widows 
showered him with their savings at the 
rate of $250,000 a day. The bills over- 
flowed from scrapbaskets to lie ankle 
deep on the floor. 

Bankers asked his secret, but he 
wouldn’t tell—until The Boston Post 
began an expose. Then he explained 
he was profiting on international reply 
coupons bought at reduced rates of ex- 
change abroad and sold here at par. 

In the end the government discovered 
he was merely juggling money from in- 
vestor to investor—using one “sucker’s” 
capital to pay another’s interest. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Patent Suit Is 
Won by General Electric 





In the United States District Court 
in New Jersey, judgments of $167,775.99 
were entered last week in favor of the 
General Electric Co. It had sued the 
Desmond Incandescent Lamp Co. for 
infringing upon six G. E. patents. The 
court found infringements. upon two 
patents covering the construction of 
miniature electric light bulbs which 
are filled with gas. Two weeks ago 
G. E. lost a patent suit when an Ohio 
Federal judge ruled that inner frosting 
was not patentable. 


Sentenced: By Judge Joseph E. Cor- 
rigan of New York Court of General 
Sessions, Eugene S. Daniell Jr. of Bos- 
ton, to 30 days in the workhouse. Dan- 
iell was convicted Feb. 1 of third degree 
assault, on charges of having placed 
two tear-gas bombs in the ventilating 
system of the New York Stock Ex- 
change last August. If Daniell had ad- 
mitted his guilt, “I would have had 
more respect for him,” said Judge Cor- 
rigan ordering him to pay a $500 fine. 
Daniell refused to pay the fine and was 
sent to the Tombs prison. 

Transmitted: By the Department of 
Justice to the chairmen of the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees, 
twelve bills designed to give the de- 
partment enormously widened police 
powers. The measures would make 
Federal crimes of possessing unregis- 
tered firearms, using armored trucks 
in interstate commerce without a Jus- 
tice Department license, fleeing from 
one State to another to escape prose- 
cution, and possessing more than $1,000 
of stolen property, including ransom 
money. 

One proposed bill would authorize 
the Federal government to inflict the 
death pealty when murder is committed 
in attempted robberies, and another 
bill makes robbery of Federal Reserve 
banks a Federal Crime. The Lindbergh 
Laws would be altered to permit the 
Federal government to take over all 
kidnaping cases in which the victim is 
held for more than three days, on the 
presumption that State lines must have 
been crossed. Other measures would 
alter court procedure to make convic- 
tions easier and appeals more difficult. 

Surrendered: William Weber, 17- 
year-old high school student, to a Chi- 
cago Sheriff. Two years ago Mrs. Lu- 
cille Saliba won a judgment of $2,500 
against young Weber’s parents, who 
had permitted him to drive the family 
automobile. In an accident he had in- 
jured Mrs. Saliba, who then sued and 
won. The Weber family refused to pay 
the judgment, bringing numerous ap- 
peals. William was finally ordered to 
serve his sentence under a malicious 
mischief count which was part of the 
judgment. He will now go to jail for 
six months; Mrs. Saliba will not re- 
ceive her $2,500 award, and she will 
have to pay 50 cents a day for his 
maintenance. 
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TRACK: Three Fast Americans 
Run Excitingly Close Mile 


The mile run is the high spot of track 
meets today. The reason is that this 
era presents five remarkable long-dis- 
tance hoofers, all capable of lowering 
the world’s record. Last year John 
Lovelock of New Zealand ran a 4:07.6 
mile in the Oxford-Cambridge vs. 
Princeton-Cornell meet. The four 
others who hope to replace Lovelock.as 
The Modern Mercury are Luigi Beccali 
of Italy, Glenn Cunningham of Kansas, 
Gene Venzke of Pennsylvania, and Bill 
Bonthron of Princeton. 

The latter three ran the most excit- 
ing mile ever seen in this country last 
Saturday night in the New York Athlet- 
ic Club games. They loafed during the 
first half of the race, making a threat 
to the world’s record impossible. Then 
they ran their hearts out in a see-saw 
triangular finish that left the spectators 
as well as themselves gasping for 
breath. 

Down the stretch pounded Cunning- 
ham and Bonthron in an appropriate 
position, side-by-side. Both their lives 
are strangely parallel. Cunningham’s 
legs were scorched in a school fire. As 
a boy Bonthron climbed a tree and got 
his legs entangled in a high voltage 
wire. Skin. had to be grafted on to 
heal the injury. After those accidents, 
neither boy could walk for many days 
and now agree that running is unpleas- 
ant, if not painful. 

But the heat of competition in that 
final. struggle Saturday spurred Cun- 
ningham and Bonthron to heroic ef- 
forts. Venzke, whom experts thought 
would be out-classed, was coming up, a 
scant six feet behind. Near the finish, 
he abandoned his graceful stride, made 
a frantic lunge to pull up, and just 
failed. 

Bonthron and Cunningham reached 
the tape together in what looked like a 
dead heat. Officials, however, ruled 
Bonthron the winner, time 4:14. 

This Saturday, the three fastest 
American milers will race again at a 
distance of 1,500 meters, the Olympic 
shorter mile. 

Other events of last week’s meet: 

During an unexciting walking race, 
the band played “Did you ever see a 
dream walking?” 

Walter Marty of California topped all 
indoor and outdoor high jumps, clear- 
ing 6 feet 8% inches. 

Keith Brown of Yale set a new in- 
door pole vault record, 14 feet 4 inches. 


HOCKEY: Benefit Proves Too 
Many Stars Spoil the Galaxy 


A team of unknown precision dancers 
is more effective than an all-star 
chorus. Without training, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Adele Astaire, Irene Castle, Harriet 


Hoctor, Patricia Bowman; and Sally  —— 


Rand, would be out of step in the rear 
line of a burlesque revue. 

Stars don’t make a coordinated 
hockey team either. Last week Lester 
Patrick of the New York Rangers 
coached a group of hockey’s most skill- 
ful players in a game against the 
speedy Toronto Maple Leafs. Patrick’s 
starting line-up was Gardiner (Chica- 
go) goalie; Johnson (Rangers) and 
Shore (Boston) defense; Morenz (Mon- 
treal (Canadiens) center; Bill Cook 
(Rangers) right wing; and Joliat 
(Montreal Canadiens) left wing. 

This imposing sextet, understudied 
by others almost as well known, gave 
thrilling performances as_ individual 
stars but not as a galaxy. The Toron- 
to players, used to each others’ moves, 
were more effective, 7-3. 

This, the first all-star game in the 
history of major league hockey, was a 
benefit for Ace Bailey, Toronto right 
wing. He has finally recovered after 
being near death for weeks following 
a blow he received on the head from 
Eddie Shore last December. A capac- 
ity crowd brought the present that 
Bailey receives to $20,909. 

It is still doubtful if he will ever be 
able to face rough competition again. 
In that event hockey will bear a real 
loss. Patrick, with a natural tendency 
to favor one of his own able Rangers, 
nevertheless. chooses Bailey as his 
“dream” player. He has brains, guile; 
and flash. 

Ill-feeling toward Shore for his in- 
jurious attack on Bailey has faded. He 
wasn’t brilliant in the benefit game, 
but every time he smiled, frowned, 
checked, soloed, or tied his shoe lace 
Toronto fans greeted him with forgiv- 
ing applause. 
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TENNIS: There’s Gold At End 
Of the Professional Rainbow 


Turnstiles at professional 
matches click prosperously. 

Twelve of the twenty matches that 
Ellsworth Vines and Bill Tilden played 
in their tour of the country were 
cheered by sell-out crowds. The split 
of the gate receipts was 40 per cent 
each for Vines and Tilden, 20 per cent 
for Bill O’Brien, genial promoter. De- 
duct expenses, the players each 
earned about $32,000. 

In addition Vines, by winning from 


tennis 














SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 


Bobby Waldo Jr. of Marion, 
Ohio, son of an unemployed 
painter. By mistake he swal- 
lowed the last dime in the 
house leaving nothing with 
which to buy bread for break- 
fest, but when his father held 
him by the heels and thumped 
him on the back, Bobby oblig- 
ingly coughed up the family 
fortune for the old man. 











Tilden 11 matches to 9, increased: his 
box office value and expects to clear at 
least $100,000 this year. 

A bigger and more alluring troupe 
started another campaign last Monday 
and Wednesday in» ‘New- “York® city. 
Henri Cochet and Martin Plaa of 
France are meeting Vines and’ Tilden 
in nine two-day international battles, 
modeled along the lines of the Davis 
Cup competitions. Fans -in:- Boston, 
Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, St: Louis, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, New Haven, 
and possibly Baltimore will have a look 
at the finest brand of tennis. 

Cochet is in a healthy mood. He 
says: “I play for money and do not in- 
tend to lose.” 

Many amateur stars, to whom the 
shekels have their appeal, are reading 
avidly about how professional tennis 
has caught on. 

O’Brien announced last week: “Fred 
Perry of England will join us when and 
if his country .loses the Davis Cup and 
does not need him to defend it. Helen 
Jacobs will turn professional at the 
end of this year. Others who are think- 
ing seriously of living by their rackets 
are Bunny Austin, Lester Stoefen, Bet- 
ty Nuthall, Cilly Aussem, and Mrs. 
Helen: Wills Moody.” 

Asked if this were true in her case 
Mrs. Moody replied: “No, no, never.” 


” 
DOG SHOW: Westminster Honors 


Fox Terriers Thirteenth Time 


A pure-bred fox terrier has as many 
admirers as all other show dogs put 
together. Of the 27 canine champions 
of the year named by the Westminster 
Kennel Club since. 1907, thirteen have 
been fox terriers. A saucy little wire- 
haired bitch called Flornell Spicy Bit 
of Halleston was honored with the 1934 
best-in-the-show award last week in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 
To another fox terrier, a smooth, be- 
longs the greatest winning record in 
Westminster history. Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherford’s Champion Warren Remedy 
walked off with the most highly prized 
ribbon in 1907, ’08, and ’09. 

The origin of the smooth fox terrier 
is not known. One fancier says: “Noah 
sheltered two smooths on his ark.” 
Others are content to rely on history 
and admit the earliest mention of the 
fox terrier was in Roman England. 
Julius Caesar and Dame Juliana Bern- 
ers, the medieval woman sports writer, 
describe dogs larger but similar to the 
modern smooth terrier. 

In the early nineteenth century breed- 
ers in England mated the more rugged 
black and tan Welsh working terriers 
with smooths and produced the first 
wire-haired fox terrier. Today, though 
the two varieties of fox terriers are be- 
lieved to have sprung from totally dif- 
ferent sources, both are much alike in 
every respect except coat. 

Fads and fancies in the last 50 years 
have greatly altered the appearance of 
the fox terrier. After the war the 
smooth began to lose popularity and 
his wire-haired cousin came into vogue. 
As a result of intelligent breeding he 
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WIDE WORLD 
Judging Class Winners to Determine Best in Show at Westminster Kennel Club Event in New York. 
Prize Went to Wire-Haired Fox Terrier (Second From Left) Named Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston 
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Prince Bow Acting Up Before the Break and Jim Londos (Right), Greek, Successfully Defends 
Menacing the Starter, at Agua Caliente Track : His Title Against Everett .Marshall, Oklahoman 
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appeared to be a symmetrically im- 
proved dog. His front was straighter 
and he seemed to stand more alertly on 
his toes. His rough beard brushed for- 
ward gave his snout a blunt, important 
look. 

Innately the fox terrier has not 
changed. His best points are still his 
piercing, humorous eyes and his nerv- 
ous intelligence that makes him either 
an inquisitive companion in the home 
or a nosey see-it-through dog on a 
hunt. 

George S. Thomas, veteran dog lover 
and show judge, holds the record for 
the sale price of a fox terrier. Some 
years ago he bought an English wire- 
haired, Wireboy of Paignton, for $4,200, 
and sold him for $7,500 to George W. 
Quintard, a perennial blue-ribbon winner. 


BOXING: Max Schmeling Receives 
Columnists’ “Death” Notices 


It’s a good thing Max Schmeling has 
hoarded his winnings. When he dropped 
a decision to Steve Hamas (see cover), 
a second-rater, last week in Philadel- 
phia, sport columnists wrote cruel un- 
compromising “obits” to the German’s 
ring career. They reiterated his physi- 
cal resemblance to Jack Dempsey but 
said the two were worlds apart as gate 
attractions. In the opinion of experts 
Schmeling never could punch and now 
he can’t even take punches. 

Four years ago Schmeling won the 
heavyweight title from Jack Sharkey 
on a foul. Two years later Sharkey 
regained his crown on a close, debat- 
able decision. Against young Hamas, 
a handsome Pennsylvania graduate who 
earned a reputation as an all-round 
collegiate athlete, Schmeling was start- 
ing a come-back campaign. 

It was a failure. Known as a battler 
who never bled, Schmeling showed de- 
terioration when his lightly tapped eye 
gave off.a claret flow that refused to 
dry up as Hamas pounded on to vic- 
tory. 

Because Schmeling seldom spends as 
much as a dime without first stopping 
to think, he is one of the few ex-heroes 
of the ring with a healthy financial out- 
look. He sailed last Saturday to join 
his wife in a peaceful old age in Europe. 
He is 27. 

He may try to fight again, but is ad- 
vised against it unless he picks his op- 
ponents carefully. With a _ bulging 
purse he has a chance to satisfy all his 
worldly pleasures. He can entertain 
dull, quiet people, can walk in the 
woods and study birds, and can get all 
the exercise he needs, playing ping 
pong and tennis. 

Anny Ondra, a girl who modestly 
called herself the Mary Pickford of 
Europe, is Schmeling’s wife. A few 
months ago, gossips were chanting: 
“Anny doesn’t live here any more,” 
predicting a split-up. 

She read of her husband’s fate last 
week and said: “It’s terrible, unbeliev- 
able, but I will receive him with open 
arms.” Mrs. Schmeling, who makes 
big money in the movies, is-glad Max 
will no longer expose his features to 


scrambling just for monetary gain. 
The Nazi press was also calm about 
the collapse of a German idol. Its 
opinion was that Nazi dogma as ap- 
plied to sport deprecates individual per- 
formances in favor of team-work by a 


group. 
° 
SPORT SHORTS: The Carnegie 
Foundation Scores Football 


Big-time football is admittedly on the 
upgrade again, but the ascent is bumpy. 
Five years ago the Carnegie Founda- 
tion slowed up commercialization by 
telling the country that one out of 
every seven athletes was subsidized. 
Few could condone such a situation in 
college sports. 

Last week the Carnegie Foundation 
pointed a scornful finger at Notre 
Dame and Southern California for sign- 
ing a three-year contract to play each 
other, though 2,000 miles apart. The 
report maintains that these long dis- 
tance games would not be arranged 
unless very profitable. It asks Notre 
Dame and Southern California to state 
their annual gridiron profits and the 
part football plays in relation to the 
universities’ intellectual life. A further 
complaint of the Carnegie Foundation 
is that modern football is much too 
dangerous, more so by far than German 
student duels. 

- Careers Over: Two of baseball’s most 

ancient pitchers retired last week. 
Fidgety, awkward Eppa Jeptha Rixey, 
43-year-old portsider of the Cincinnati 
Reds, decided to hang up his glove and 
devote himself to his farm and an in- 
surance business. Urban Faber, 45, 
the oldest player in the majors, was 
dropped by the Chicago White Sox. 

Women Professionals: Gene Sarazen 
thinks women should teach women golf. 
He also hopes the champion ladies of 
the links will abandon amateur ranks 
and hold open tournaments. 
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RELIGION 


‘LUTHERANS: 


From “Protestantism” Begun 





Divorce’ Action 


“A broad and sweeping designation 
of Protestantism ignores the faith an 
practice of millions of faithful Luther- 
ans.” Thus did 182 Lutheran pastors, 
gathered in Des Plaines, Ill., last week 
insist that American Christians should 
be split in a “three-fold, true division 
—Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
Lutherans.” 

The Lutherans were roused by the 
published replies of Chicago “Protest- 
ant” clergymen to a questionnaire sent 
out by the School of Education of 
Northwestern University. While the 
Lutherans returned answers showing 
firm belief in heaven, hell, the devil, and 
angels, the majority of replies showed 
modernist tendencies. “The time has 
come when we no longer wish to be 
named in the group which sponsors 
such forms of faith,” declared the Lu- 
therans. 

Ministers of a more modernist belief 
were branded scornfully as “so-called 
Protestant clergymen, the vast major- 
ity of whom have forsaken the divine- 
ly inspired sacred Scriptures in the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Christ, the 
creation of the world, the final judg- 
ment day, the existence of hell, and 
kindred doctrines.” 

The 182 Lutherans were northern IIli- 
nois members of the Missouri synod, a 
body known for its fundamentalist be- 
liefs. It is the most important con- 
stituent of the Synodical Conference, 
which is composed of four synods. The 
two other chief divisions of American 
Lutherans are the United Lutheran 
Church and the American Lutheran 
Conference. . 


MARATHON: Zion City’s Bible- 
Reading Annoys “Prophet” 


Zion City, Ill., whose citizens believe 
the earth is flat, was not wholly pleased 
by a 4-day Bible-reading fest last week. 
In announcing the plan, Rev. Finis J. 
Dake of the Christian Assembly Church 
declared that reading the Bible through 
was more sensible “than the walka- 
thons, flag-pole sitting, and marathon 
tests of almost every ridiculous descrip- 
tion that are going on every day.” 

Rev. Finis Dake himself read the first 
verse of Genesis. Loud-speakers blared 
forth the holy words to the surround- 
ing streets, and members of the con- 
gregation stood ready to carry on the 
work until the Bible’s 31,175 verses had 
all been read. 

A few blocks away, Overseer Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva, founder of Zion City, 
“prophet,” and pastor of the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church, expressed 
annoyance at his rival cleric’s noisy 
tactics. Crowds from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee gathered in the streets to listen 
to the Christian Assembly Church's 
loud-speakers, paying little attention to 
the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church. 
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EXCHAN GES: In Face of Pool Disclosures, 


Markets Regulation Meets ‘“‘Determined Opposition” 


In an austere third-floor room of the 
new House Office Building, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce opened hearings last week 
on the National Securities Exchange 
Bill. This drastic measure lacked Presi- 
dential support and faced determined 
opposition. 

Behind an elevated horseshoe desk 
sat the committee members. In the 
middle was Chairman Sam Rayburn, a 
dignified and soft-voiced man. During 
leisurely but businesslike proceedings, 
he listened attentively to witnesses. 

James M. Landis, an adviser to the 
bill drafters and a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to which the 
bill gives vast new powers, urged “as 
much self-regulation of exchanges as is 
possible with a minimum of govern- 
ment interference.” Another witness 
declared: “It is not a good time to re- 
strict credit.” 

One of the bill’s authors, Thomas 
Corcoran, used real New Deal lan- 
guage. Mr. Corcoran is counsel to the 
RFC and one of the many Left-Wing 
lawyer-proteges of Prof. Felix Frank- 





anaeaiveiieaa. 
Frank Altschul: “A Cog Slipped 
Somewhere,” He Admitted to Pecora 


furter of Harvard who have found im- 
portant posts in Washington. Refer- 
ring to last Spring’s liquor and alcohol 
“pools” now being probed by the Sen- 
ate investigating committee, he de- 
clared, “They have taken the little fel- 
low’s shirt and put ants in his pants.” 


ISSUE: Experts agreed that the bill 
had more than enough teeth to protect 
the “little fellow’s” shirt and pants. 
They claimed that the bill under the 
guise of stock exchange control actually 
proposed a revolutionary transfer to a 
government agency of control over cor- 
porations, financing, and credit. 

Because of this fact, many felt that 
the bill was the most far-reaching “so- 
eer nga legislation of the New 

eal. 


Liberals, particularly those who had 


helped to draft the measure, were 
pleased that they had revived the “so- 
cial-control” issue. They felt that they 
were forcing the President’s hand on a 
question which has never been definitely 
settled since Mar. 4, 1933. 


CONFLICT: Soon after his inaugu- 
ration President Roosevelt took the first 
step to redeem his and his party’s 
pledges to regulate the exchanges. At 
his request Secretary of Commerce 
Roper appointed a special. committee 
headed by John Dickinson, Assistant 
Secretary, to make a thoroughgoing 
study of the matter. 

The Dickinson group’s report was 
submitted Jan. 17. Left-Wingers 
claimed that it was inconclusive and 
lacked the teeth they wanted. Rein- 
forced by the public clamor for reform 
arising from the spectacular disclosures 
on-»Wall Street practices before the 


‘Senate Committee, they determined to 


bring matters to a head. : 
They persuaded Senator Duncan U. 

Fletcher, chairman of the committee, 

not to wait for the conferences on ex- 


. change regulation which the President 


planned to hold but to prepare a bill im- 
mediately. When the-President saw 
how drastic their bill was, he refused to 
sponsor it. The best the liberals could 
get from him was a mild message ad- 
vocating curbs on speculation. 

According to Thomas Corcoran, the 
bill was drafted by ‘a lot of fellows.” 
He added, somewhat melodramatically, 
“We had some fellows down from New 
York in the dead of night.” These “‘fel- 
lows” included most of the Left-Wing- 
ers who had drawn the rigid Securities 
Act ‘last Spring. 


FIGHT: After the first shock was 
over, the 30 chief exchanges throughout 
the nation mobilized their forces for 
one of the most concerted attacks yet 
launched against New Deal legislation. 

Richard Whitney, president of- the 
New York Stock Exchange, led the 
fight. He wrote to the heads of the 850 
companies listed on the Big Board, 
pointing out their prospective domi- 
nance by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He sent letters to the Exchange’s 
1,375 members, stressing the harmful 
effects of the bill on the brokerage and 
banking business. 

He called meetings of members who 
had large wire connections over the 
country, urging them to tell their cus- 
tomers about the damaging aspects of 
the measure. Other exchanges fol- 
lowed suit. Telephones buzzed in every 
town, and mail began to inundate Con- 
gressmen’s desks in Washington. 

Senator Fletcher admitted that some 
changes might be made, particularly in 
the high “margin’’ requirements, which 
had created a special uproar. Represen- 
tative Byrns, the Democratic leader in 
the House, went further. He stated 





acme 
Samuel Untermyer, Unexpected Al- 
ly in Fight Against Securities Bill 


emphatically that the bill would be 
“substantially modified” and that it was 
‘not an administration measure.” 

In San Francisco, opponents of the 
bill found an unexpected ally in the per- 
son of one of Wall Street’s most invet- 
erate foes. He was Samuel Untermyer, 
shrewd old New York lawyer. He spoke 
into a microphone: “The bill goes too 
far and is likely to defeat its own pur- 
pose.” He likened it to the Securities 
Act, “an unworkable law that is so un- 
necessarily severe and unjust that it 
has stifled enterprise and rendered the 
financing and management of legiti- 
mate business well-nigh impossible.” 


POOLS: Meanwhile, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee did 
an unusual thing: It delayed hearings 
on the controversial bill to listen to dis- 
closures about “pools” in alcohol stocks. 
This novel procedure was followed in 
order to obtain further ammunition to 
fire at opponents of the bill when the 
Senate hearings opened. 

In the big third-floor room in the 
Senate Office Building, across the Capi- 
tol plaza from the House Hearing 
Room, Senator Fletcher sat in the 
chairman’s seat at the head of the 
long conference table. Except for 
Senator James Couzens, he was usually 
the only committee member present. 

At his left was Ferdinand Pecora, 
the committee’s pugnacious counsel 
and a co-author of the bill. Just a year 
ago in that very room, Mr. Pecora had 
begun to ferret out Wall Street secrets 
by exploring the high-pressure sales- 
manship and tax-dodging of Charles E. 
Mitchell. 

Now Mr. Pecora quizzed many wit- 
nesses and pieced together the story of 
a secret pool. Last Spring, through 
pool activities and public buying, the 
stock of American-Commercial Alcohol 
Corp. went skyrocketing from 18 to 
nearly 90 in less than three months. It 
collapsed in mid-July, and helped pre- 
cipitate the market break. 

Company officials participated in the 
pool, and applied to the Stock Exchange 
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to list the new shares issued in con- 
nection with the pool activities. To 
find out why the Stock Exchange had 
approved the listing without detecting 
anything suspicious, Mr. Pecora called 
to the witness chair Frank Altschul, 
chairman of the Exchange’s listing 
committee. 

Mr. Pecora produced documents from 
the Exchange’s own files which non- 
plused Mr. Altschul. He was apparent- 
ly seeing them for the first time. Mr. 
Pecora wanted to know whether the 
failure of the listing committee to ex- 
amine these documents was an example 
of the “searching investigation” of all 
new stocks which Mr. Whitney talked 
about so much. 

Mr. Altschul shook his head in be- 
wilderment. “A cog slipped some- 
where,” he said. 

The pool, it developed, was managed 
by Thomas E. Bragg, well-known Wall 
Street operator, and the account, “No. 
296,” was handled by W. E. Hutton & 
Co. for Benjamin E. Smith, a member 
of the Exchange. Much to Mr. Pecora’s 
chagrin, these gentlemen were thou- 
sands of miles from Washington last 
week. Mr. Bragg was reported “in 
Honolulu,” and Mr. Smith “somewhere 
in the vicinity of Melbourne, Australia.” 


e 
NEW TRAIN: Railroads See Hope 


In Streamlined “Caterpillar” 


Although few horses ran away, as 
they did when the first railroad trains 
chugged down through Indiana, resi- 
dents there were left pop-eyed last 
week by what they saw streaking 
along the Baltimore and Ohio tracks. 
The 200-foot duralumin monster was 
painted canary yellow and had an egg- 
shaped cross-section. No smoke belched 
from it, and no cow-catcher guarded its 
blunt, rounded snout. In all it looked 
more like a fabulous caterpillar than a 
train. It was the Union Pacific’s sa- 
lute to the future—the first fully 
streamlined train the United States has 
ever seen. 

Headed toward Washington, to be 
viewed by President Roosevelt and his 
railroad coordinator, Joseph B. East- 
man, the train traveled along comfort- 
ably at 60 miles per hour. For the 
Union Pacific, sure its train can go 110, 
does not want to break the 32-year-old 
train speed record of 98.7 miles per 
hour, until it gets the train on its own 
tracks. 

Railroad men watch the train with 
keen eyes; in it they see possible sal- 
vation for a $26,000,000,000 industry. It 
seems to offer enough speed to compete 
with planes, and it costs so little to run 
that it may be able to haul passengers 
more cheaply than can buses. Operat- 
ing economies have been attained in a 
number of ways. 

First, the new M-10,000 has no bulky, 
heavy steaming equipment but is pro- 
pelled by a compact twelve-cylinder 
Winton Diesel engine, designed and 
built by Charles F. Kettering, General 
Motors’ great engineer. Secondly, it 
is built of light, strong, duralumin, an 


aluminum alloy, instead of heavy steel 
plates used in modern railroad cars. 

Where the ordinary train carries 
dead weight of from ten to twenty tons 
per passenger, the M-10,000 has only 
three-fourths of a ton for each of its 
116 passengers—the whole three car 
train weighing little more than a single 
Pullman car. 

Spurred on by the publicity given to 
the M-10,000, the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad revealed 
Monday that it had ordered 50 stream- 
lined coaches to lure more customers 
to its trains. 

The Union Pacific, anxious to let the 
public see what it is doing, first ex- 
hibited the train in Washington. Then, 
before swinging out over its own 
tracks for a 42-day tour of the West, 
it was scheduled to go to Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and, finally, back 
for exhibition in Chicago, where it was 
built. 

The cold, lashing rain that beat down 
on the Pullman Car yards last week at 
the train’s dedication ceremonies was 
unable to dampen the spirits of Wil- 


day when depressed railroad secur- 
ities may again be the darlings of the 
stock markets of the country. 


RECOVERY: Roosevelt Considers 
Program’s Long-Term Aspects 


Congress, strangely weary of devel- 
oping rivers and harbors on a pork- 
barrel schedule of “who can speak the 
loudest,” passed resolutions last week 
asking for an ordered, or graded pro- 
gram. President Roosevelt immediate- 


_ly requested a quartet of his Cabinet 


Secretaries to begin a preliminary 
study. 

At the same time the President let 
it be known that he expects a tremen- 
dously important permanent planning 
committee to be the outcome of this 
work. If the President’s expectations 
are fulfilled, the committee’s task would 
be to provide a scientific plan to cover 
the maximum use of water sheds, 
development of rivers and harbors, re- 
forestation, land reclamation, and, per- 





ACME 


The new, Streamlined, 200-Foot, Diesel-Powered, Union Pacific Train 


liam Averill Harriman, the Union Pa- 
cific’s young board chairman. He and 
such friends as Roy A. Hunt, president 
of the Aluminum Company, and Col. 
Robert Rutherford (Bertie) McCor- 
mick of The Chicago Tribune, who 
drove up in his Rolls Royce coupe too 
late for the speeches but in time for 
luncheon aboard the train, watched the 
performance on half a mile of spur 
track. 

“I, am glad to be able to state,” 
Harriman announced, “that the Union 
Pacific already has under contract the 
construction . . . of three additional 
trains of this type. The first is a six- 
car train with 900 horsepower Diesel 
engine ... the other two are nine 
car mits... 

These will cut a whole day off the 
line’s two-day and eight-hour Chicago- 
Coast time. More important, the M-10,- 
000 and its unborn sister trains presage 
a near-at-hand day when present rail- 
road schedules will be cut in half; a 


haps, the decentralization of industry. 
Both social and economic considera- 
tions would guide this comprehensive 
development of practically all national 
resources. 


COTTON: President Roosevelt last 
week left no doubt about his stand on 
the proposed Bankhead bills to limit 
eotton production by compulsion. In 
letters to the chairmen of the House 
and Senate agricultural committees he 
declared that “my study of the various 
methods suggested leads me to believe 
that the Bankhead bills in principle 
best cover the situation.” 

The proposed bills introduced by the 
Bankhead brothers of Alabama, one 
a Senator and the other a Representa- 
tive, would limit the cotton crop for 
the 1934-35 cotton year (from Aug. 1 
to July 31) to 9,500,000 bales. It has 
the approval of the majority of South- 
ern farmers. A prohibitory Federal tax 
on cotton ginning in excess of allowed 
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/T, 


YOU could buy 


one orange for 
five cents, would you buy 
three foraquarter? If you 
did, the purchase would 
certainly show that you 
wanted oranges—those 
particular oranges! 
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quotas would give compulsion. 


NRA: The code parade increased to 
288 members last week, with President 
Roosevelt signing the documents for 
three important industries. The fields 
covered were the laundry industry and 
the restaurant trade, both noted for 
long hours and low wages, and the 
graphic arts, which ranks fifth in the 
country on the value of its products 
and includes many printing trades and 
parts of the newspaper business. 

On Sunday the President added the 
newspaper code, completing the cover- 
age of this industry. He asked pub- 
lishers, in cities of 750,000 whose pa- 
pers reach 75,000 or more people, vol- 
untarily to give employes a five-day, 
40-hour week—a step already taken by 
many progressive newspapers. He also 
asked General Johnson to make a 60- 
day study of child labor in the Fourth 
Estate and of working conditions of 
editorial staffs. 
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~ 10 Industrials 
for Spring Profits 
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earnings outlook excellent 
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3 Low Priced Rails 
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Harry Hopkins (Right) and Representative Cochran at Relief Bill Hearing 


Robert Martino, consumers’ adviser 
for the tombstone code, viewed with 
perplexity a gift from the manufactur- 
ers in his industry which he found on 
his desk. He realized that the manu- 
facturers didn’t know that government 
officials can’t take gratuities and he 
didn’t know just what to do with the 
present, a tombstone. 


CWA: The Civil Works Administra- 
tion, essentially an emergency employ- 
ment relief agency which has provided 
jobs for about 4,000,000 during the 
Winter, has begun its demobilization 
program. Some 572,000 workers were 
let out this week and others will follow 
until the agency closes up on May 1. 
Harry L. Hopkins, CWA Administrator, 
instructed his subordinates to lay off 
first ‘those needing employment least.” 
He promised relief after May 1 to those 
in genuine need. 

Coincidentally with the lay-off or- 
ders, Congress passed the $950,000,000 
relief bill, of which $450,000,000 will be 
allotted to CWA and the remainder for 
general relief. 


a 
THE CURB: Gets New President 
W hose Name is E. Burd Grubb 


In the midst of stock exchange inves- 
tigations and threats of drastic govern- 
ment control,.the New York Curb Ex- 
change elected an amateur broncho- 
buster and wartime dispatch rider its 
president last week. 

He is E. Burd Grubb, good-looking, 
active, a descendant of an old Philadel- 
phia family. He will be 41 next month. 
His father was a Minister to Spain and 
one of the youngest Generals in the 
Civil War. His mother is a daughter of 
a governor of The Bank of England. 
His uncle is T. O. M. Sopwith, British 
sportsman, who is preparing to contest 
for the America’s Cup this coming 
Summer with his sloop Endeavur, and 
who makes a famous British airplane, 
in one of which he taught his nephew to 
fly. 

Mr. Grubb is not only a pilot himself. 
He is also a broncho-buster, speed- 
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racer, and holder of boxing, swimming, 
and golf titles. In the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, wherein he became a 
middleweight boxing champion, he 
served for a time as a dispatch rider. 
He lost 58 pounds in two weeks hurling 
his spluttering motorcycle over shell- 
pitted roads, and he won the Croix de 
Guerre. 

Mr. Grubb became a broker shortly 
before the war, and went back to the 
business after demobilization. He has 
been a governor of the Curb since 1925, 
and during business hours is an in- 
dependent trader. He succeeds Howard 
C. Sykes as president, who declined the 
post at the annual election of officers 
by the board of governors recently. Mr. 
Sykes, who has presided since 1932, 
needed more time for his personal af- 
fairs. 

The presidency of the Curb, like that 
of any exchange, is not the soft job that 
it used to be, before the days of bull 
markets and the crash. For the last 
four years, the task of averting panic 
and keeping trading in securities order- 
ly has been a full-time job in itself. 
Since Mar. 4, with New Deal price- 
raising encouraging speculators on one 
side, and public clamor for control of 
speculation on the other, the task has 
become an even heavier burden. 

Following the lead of its elder broth- 
er, the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Curb has adopted a mass of new rules 
to check pools, loose trading, irrespon- 
sible trade-drumming, and other spec- 
ulative abuses. Administration of these 
rules falls on the shoulders of the presi- 
dent—to say nothing of the complexi- 
ties which government regulation holds 
in prospect. 

For assuming this responsibility, Mr 
Grubb, like other elective exchange of- 
ficials, receives no salary. He has his 
office, a sumptuous paneled room, near 
the top of the Curb’s fourteen-story 
building facing Trinity Church grave- 
yard, at the opposite side of which Wall 
Street dies, after wandering up from 
the East River. 

Despite a disarming and friendly ap- 
pearance, Mr. Grubb is ready for ac- 
tion. His first official move was to send 
a forceful letter to the Curb’s 975 
members stressing the stringent pro- 
visions of the Stock Exchange Control 
Bill now before Congress. 

The history of the organization over 
which he presides, now the second larg- 
est exchange in the country, goes back 
to the famous buttonwood tree which 
once grew in Wall Street. Beneath its 
shadow America’s first brokers gather- 
ed to trade in securities more than 140 
years ago. 

In 1817, some of these traders went 
indoors; the rest remained under the 
tree. Those who went indoors were the 
progenitors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change formed nearly 50 years later. 
Those who stayed outside formed the 
group which, nearly 100 years later, be- 
came the Curb. 

These outdoor brokers plied their 
trade until 1919 on various downtown 
curbstones. Their antics soon became 
one of the city’s greatest spectacles. 
Trading began at 8 A. M. and lasted 
usually until after 6 P. M. The din 
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could be heard for blocks. Clerks with 
telephone headpieces crowded in the 
windows above the curb and signaled 
orders and prices in weird sign lan- 
guage to the shouting traders below. 

After nightfall, trading went on in 
the corridors of hotels. Many famous 
stock gamblers, among them Jay Gould, 
started their fortunes in this gesticulat- 
ing bedlam. 

In 1908, the New York Curb Agency 
was formed to bring a little order into 
the sidewalk trading. Three years later 
the New York Curb Market Associa- 
tion succeeded it, new rules were adopt- 
ed, and trading was restricted to its 
present limits between 10 A. M. and 3 
P. M. Then, in 1919, the Curb moved 
indoors at its present loeation on Trin- 
ity Place, installed its own ticker sys- 
tem, and began eradicating unsavory 
practices. 

By the time the remodeling of its 
building into the present imposing 
structure was completed in the Fall of 
1931, the Curb had become practically a 
replica of the Big Board. The harum- 
scarum practices of its earlier days 
were largely pungent memories. 

Its rules and activities, following the 
example of the Stock Exchange, are 
now similar with one important excep- 
tion: only about 17 per cent of the 2,123 
stocks and bonds now dealt in at the 28 
trading posts on the spacious, five- 
story trading floor are “listed.” The re- 
maining 83 per cent have not been sub- 
jected to the comprehensive rules re- 
quired for regular listing, but have sim- 
ply been “admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges” upon the application of Curb 
members. The bill in Congress would 
prohibit trading in “unlisted” securi- 
ties. 

Over the Curb’s complex establish- 
ment the blond, athletic, Mr. Grubb 
now rules. Last Summer, he rode 
bronchos on his Nevada ranch to keep 
from getting soft. If the Curb has to 
fight for its life, the new president 
would seem to be a fitting leader. He 
has already had his share of battle. 


BANKING: Extension of Deposit 
Insurance Urged by Roosevelt 


Those in the banking business had 
plenty to think about last week. 

President Roosevelt recommended 
legislation that would extend the tem- 
porary plan of bank-deposit insurance 
for a year from July 1. Bills were 
speedily introduced in both houses of 
Congress, with passage virtually as- 
sured. 

The present, and so-called temporary, 
plan, which guarantees deposits in full 
up to $2,500, became effective on Jan. 1, 
for a six months’ period. Without new 
legislation it would be replaced there- 
after by a permanent plan, which would 
afford protection for larger deposits 
and, at the same time, increase consid- 
erably the liability of the banks. Many 
banking associations vigorously op- 
posed the permanent arrangement on 
the basis that it gives a “blank check” 
to bad banking and puts an unreason- 
able burden on the better banks. State 


laws also caused some little difficulty. 

In writing to Chairman Fletcher of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, President Roosevelt said that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
the governmental guaranteeing agency, 
“reports that approximately 99 per cent 
of the banks have complied with the 
provisions of the law, and as a result 
97 per cent of their depositors, some 
50,000,000 in number, are insured to 
the full amount of their deposits. 

“This would indicate,” the. President 
said, “that insurance of bank deposits 
throughout the country has become a 
reality.”” He believed that a year’s ex- 
tension of the present insurance would 
provide valuable experience, in addition 
to giving some States time to consider 
necessary banking legislation. To date, 
no bank admitted to the temporary 
guarantee plan has closed. 


® St. Valentine’s Day J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Controller of the Currency, presented 
his annual report on national banks to 
Congress, covering a period “which se- 
riously threatened complete collapse of 
the banking system of the nation.” As 
a coincidence, his report came one year 
to the day after Governor Comstock of 
Michigan issued his famous bank-clos- 
ing proclamation, forerunner of the na- 
tion-wide banking moratorium. 

Mr. O’Connor’s report classified the 
Banking Act of 1933, designed to rem- 





KEYSTONE 


E. Burd Grubb, Broncho-Buster and 


New President of Curb Exchange 
edy past banking abuses, as “sound” 
legislation. But he recommended a doz- 
en changes in its provisions, many 
highly technical, because certain fea- 
tures “in practice work in a cumber- 
some manner or bring about situations 
which its framers did not intend.” 


© Data supplied by The American 
Banker, a financial journal, give a flash 
of banking changes during the period 
covered by the Controller’s report. On 
Dec. 31, 1932, the country had 18,390 
banks, with deposits of $45,583,000,000. 
On Dec. 27, 1933, there were 14,827 
licensed banks, with deposits of $41,- 
604,000,000. Of the 3.563 “casualties” 
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in 1933, 1,961, were restricted, leaving 
1,602 wiped out. 


® Governor Eugene R. Black of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board gave assurance 
that the government was not “going to 
do anything to compete with private 
banks.” He left a White House lunch- 
eon to tell reporters that “if I were 
working on anything it would be sup- 
plemental to them.” 

The reporters had understood that 
the President and Governor Black were 
exploring the question of setting up a 
chain of banks, one in each Federal 
Reserve district, which would be em- 
powered to advance medium-term capi- 
tal loans to industry. There have been 
many plaints both from small indus- 
tries and the administration, that the 
commercial banks are unwilling or un- 
able to supply such funds. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Domestic 
Use of Electricity Falls Off 


For the first time since Thomas Edi- 
son perfected the incandescent lamp 
more than 50 years ago, American 
householders used less electricity in 
one year than they did in the preceding 
year. Total domestic consumption last 
year, according to figures just released 
by the Edison Electric Institute, de- 
clined 0.2 per cent, and total revenues 
from this source dropped 1.9 per cent. 
The average monthly bill for the do- 
mestic customer was less—$2.76 in 
1933, against $2.79 in 1932. The decline 
in consumption was blamed on the de- 
pression, which caused many financial- 
ly stricken families to double up in 
their quarters. This movement was 
partially offset by the installation of 
1,000,000 electric refrigerators. Com- 
bining residential, commercial, and 


| wholesale customers, the industry sold 
| 3.1 per cent more power in 1933 than 





it did in 1932. But it received 3.2 per 
cent less for its product. 

Recovery Dividend: When Harry F. 
Sinclair went to jail in 1929 for con- 
tempt of the Senate, one of his asso- 
ciates remarked: “If they turn the 
institution (the prison) over to him 
and let him run it for three months 
he’ll take it out of the red ink.” 

Last week Mr. Sinclair, chairman of 
the executive committee of Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp., announced the accom- 
plishment of this feat in another field. 

“We lost a lot of money in the first 
six months of 1933,” he said about his 
company, “but we made it up in the 
last six months, and we are using black 
ink in computing the final results for 
the year 1933.” 

Thereupon the directors of the big 
petroleum company declared a $4,000,- 
000 “recovery dividend” on the common 
stock, equivalent to 28 cents for each 
shar, and the first declared on the 
junior stock since the company was 
formed by a consolidation in Mar. 1932. 
The directors announced further the 
intention of the company “to distribute 
to common stockholders substantially 
all of the net earnings for the year. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





LARDNER’S SONS: John, 21, 
Adds New York to His Public 


Long before New Yorkers had ever 
heard of Ring W. Lardner, he was the 
ace of the sports staff of The Chicago 
Tribune. Last week New Yorkers 
heard of another Lardner—again long 
after he was well known to Chicago 
newspaper readers. This time it was 
John Lardner, author of a syndicated 
sports column “In The Press Box,” and 
the oldest con of the late short story 
writer and sports reporter. 

During the recent stormy times at 





On.a.n.A 
John Lardner, Famous Son, Promis- 
ing Cub, and now Sports Columnist 


The New York Evening Post, when 
ownership was shifted from the Curtis- 
Martin group to the hands of J. David 
Stern, the paper lost its two sports col- 
umnists: Westbrook Pegler and Jack 
Kofoed. But last week one of the va- 
cancies was filled when Post delivery 
trucks scuttled out of the Post Build- 
ing on New York’s waterfront, plas- 
tered with posters: “The New Three- 
Star Sports Humorist—John Lardner 
—Son of Ring—” 

Starting last November, “In The 
Press Box” has spread with a rapidity 
almost unmatched in recent sports syn- 
dicate history. Besides scores of small- 
er papers, North American Newspaper 
Alliance and Bell Syndicate supply it 
to such big ones as The San Francisc? 
Chronicle, The Detroit News, The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. Readers like the wide 
range of young Lardner’s sports know!- 
edge and his tart observations that 
smack somewhat of his father’s writ- 
ings. 

In a brief biographical sketch, writ- 
ten to plug his newspaper feature, 
young Lardner wrote: “I was born in 
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Chicago; May 4;-1912,! now known as — 


Columbus Day. “As'a mere*tot I could 
read, write, play the ocarina, speak five 
languages, and recite poetry to the 
point of nausea. 

“T got my ‘early education at Andov- 
er, Mass.,~where I learned to spit 
through the eye of a needle. I was a 
natural athlete. I could do anything— 
swim, run, jump, punt, pass, kick, 


catch, throw—anything. I used to tell: 


them-that at Andover but nobody be- 
lieve me: « Later at Harvard, I learned 
to fish, hunt, and trap. The rabbits and 
squirrels in the neighborhood lived in 
eager anticipation of my approach. I 
left college at the end of one year, the 
dean receiving credit for an assist. 

“A year later in Paris, I was guil- 
lotined for murder . . . I want to say 
here and now that I didn’t do it. He 
was cleaning his gun and it went off 
in his hands. Back in New York I 
obtained employment in the notions de- 
partment of The New York Herald 
Tribune. Fires, suicides, murders, ball 
games—everything was grist in my 
mill. They say that I was good, but it 
is a contemptible lie .. .” 

While this is a roughly accurate biog- 
raphy, 21-year-old John Lardner left 
wide gaps in it..._He.did go to Andover, 
Harvard, Paris, and The New York 
Herald Tribune, where Stanley Walker, 
the ace city editor, called him “the most 
promising cub I have ever seen.” 

But he neglécted to write that he was 
1932 editor of The Herald Tribune’s 
“White Horse—Red-Haired Woman” 
feature. This story, born in Blakes, a 
newspaper men’s speakeasy, is to the 
effect that riding down Fifth Avenue 
from Forty-second Street to the Bat- 
tery, thence uptown again by the 
wharves, one will see more white horses 
than red-haired women. Each year, a 
Herald Tribune reporter ‘makes the cir- 
cuit, always finding more white horses, 
which are common around the docks. 

Ring Jr. (Bill), though still an under- 
graduate, already has had a thumb in 
the literary pie. ~Last year he collabo- 
rated in writing the Princeton Triangle 
Show and published his first magazine 
article in the first issue of Esquire. In- 
heriting his father’s famous sense of 
humor, he stumped Princeton last Fall 
at the time of the New York mayor- 
alty campaign in a beautifully satirical 
political set-to. His roommate, Herbert 
Bayard Swope Jr., son of the managing 
editor of the late Pulitzer New York 
World, was campaigning for McKee. 
Lardner came out for Tammany Hall’s 
big-jowled candidate, John P. O’Brien, 
and lost with good grace. 

All four of the boys got their bap- 
tism of literary fire at their East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, home when, as young- 
sters, they published the “Lardner Lit- 
erary Lion.” John; the eldest, wrote 
bitter editorials against spinach; Bill 
contributed detective stories; James 
wrote verse, and David, 7, got in the 
way. 

The boys inherit their father’s keen 
powers of observation. At least one of 
them seems destined to prove an excep- 
tion to the rule that a writing man’s 
son seldom equals the reputation of his 
father. 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: William Travers Jerome, 
“raiding” District Attorney of New 


York in the early 1900’s, of pneumonia, 


in New York. As a young lawyer he 
started a fight against Tammany which 
ended only at his death. “New York’s 
Carrie Nation,” he personally led raids 
in the’ gambling and vice districts, 
finally bagging his biggest bird in 
Richard Canfield, the gambler who had 
been unmolested for twenty years. He 
twice prosecuted Harry K. Thaw for 
the murder of Stanford White, the 
architect. 


® Melvin Alvah Traylor, 55, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
after a 35-day fight against pneumonia, 
in Chicago. Born in a log cabin, he had 
a childhood like Lincoln’s, but turned 
out to be a Democrat. A patent mon- 
key wrench started him in business; cat- 
tle and farm loans made him eminent. 
He was an organizer of the Bank for 
International Settlements in 1929 and 
was Illinois’ Presidential hope in 1932, 
when favorite sons not named Roose- 
velt were just stepchildren. 


® William E. Humphrey, 71, Federal 
Trade Commissioner removed by Presi- 
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Greatest Pipe Idea in 20Years!/ 


wy epothee you smoke pipes regularly, or had to “‘lay 
just try these at my il You be the todos. 
tT ‘not coolest, sweetest e you ever had, re- 
turn them—no questions asked, 
I’ve tried every other~‘‘juiceless’’. contraption. Only 
this one is 100% SURE.- And AIR- CONDI- 
TIONED SMOKE is a sensation! If you're ‘‘from 
Missouri”’ about new pipes, I’ll take all risk 
to prove goodness of these to your satisfaction! 


SEND NO MONEY 


30 DAY TRIAL WITH GUARANTEE 
Finest Italian Briar—special, two for only 
$2.98. Send no money with coupon. Pay post- Y/77 
man only $2.98, plus few cents postage. Try /7 

pipes 30 days. If not cleanest, coolest 
smoke EVER return them—your $2.98 
comes back at once. Mail coupon NOW! Carl 
Henry, Dent. 12. 354-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


TWO PIPES FOR PRICE OF ONE 
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CARL HENRY, e.. Se Dept. 12 
354 Fourth Ave., New Y: 
Send Soe AIR- ‘CONDITIONED 1 Pi 


—Strai| 
Stem mocurtory, orice O pipes for 82 2.98, plus few 
cents pesthae. at not m ntrodas | return within 30 days f ‘or refund. 


D0 Cheek here it enclosing $2. 8 thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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dent Roosevelt, of a-stroke, in Wash- Background 
ington. A Hoosier Republican, he was of the news that is changing 
a Congressman and then lawyer before the world 

For Success in For the 





Modern Business 


“‘Contains sound advice on 
effective writing and con- 
vincing speaking—-two of 
the cardinal qualifications 
of success in-modern busi- 
ness.’"—Frank E. Gabe- 
lein, A.M., ~ Litt. D., 


Professional Man 


“The writing and publi- 
cation of articles play no 
small part in the making 
of a successful man, phy- 
sician, scientist, or what- 
ever his occupation. ‘Rap- 
id Guides’ offer sound ad- 


For the 
Public Speaker 


“Mr. Riley's book on 
speech and Mr. Ander- 
son’s liberal book on pro- 
nunciation will be very 
us eful in. public poccking 
work.”"—H.  M. n- 








Headmaster,’ Stony Brook 
School, I. 





vice.”’—Dr. Morris Fish- structor in Public ‘Speak- 
bein, Editor Jrl. A. M. A. ing, N. Y¥. U. 








1. Grammar at a Glance 
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from winning the success he should have. 
applying for a position, or presenting your ideas in conference, interview, or letter, 
you cannot risk making.a bad impression because of incorrect, inexpressive, fumbling 
English. You must give your real ability its proper chance. 


Rapid Guides to Good English gives to busy people a quick, simple, usable survey 
of the essentials of correct English usage. This series of six convenient handbooks is 
neither too childish for practical value nor too advanced for easy understanding. 
is intelligently planned to be intensely usable for practical people. 
the facts you need to be a master of English. 


RAPID GUIDES TO GOOD ENGLISH 


2. Common Errors in English Corrected 
3. A Guide to Good Pronunciation 


Prepared by practical, expe- 
rienced English instructors. 
Arranged in six handy vyol- 
umes for quick reference, but 
all are related and unified for 
study as a complete course. 
“‘Every page contains definite, 
usable information that can 
immediately be applied to 
improve the use of English in 
speaking and _ writing.’’—H. 
G. Atha, Chairman of Board, 


Examine Them 


4. The Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
5. A Guide to Effective Writing 
6. A Guide to Effective Speaking 


250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me for free examination the six Rapid Guides 
to Good English. Within ten days I will either re- 
turn them to you or make an initial payment of $1.95 
and three monthly payments thereafter of $2.00—a 
total of $7.95. (5% discount for cash with order. 
Same return privilege.) (N.W. 2-24-34) 
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It prevents many a man with real ability 
When you are try ing to get business, or 


To Be a Convincing Speaker and a Convincing Writer 


Master Good English 


THIS NEW AND SENSIBLE WAY 
To be able‘to speak well, write well, present your ideas to best advantage, is to 


put yourself in a position where opportunities come to you and can be seized. 
effective English is a fatal handicap. 


It 
It gives you all 
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Indicted fingerprinted 
and tried and acquitted all to 
satisfy a political boss who 
wasted $40,000.00 of taxpayers’ 
money in an effort to settle a 
grudge against an eminently re- 
spectable citizen. 
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le you are a “Dad” do not let 
your son see you reading 


“Fathers are Liars” in the 


MARCH 


SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


In this number: “Escape to Yes- 
terday”; F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
stunning new novel, ““Tender Is 
the Night”; A Complete Biog- 
raphy of Lenin—The Russian 
Idol; Stuart Chase, and others. 
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April, May, me: July Scripner’s MAaGazInE 
—s5 months for $1.00. 
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Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition ere the urges of your inner self. Within 


you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: FRIAR KYA. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
. SAN . (i 











President Coolidge made him commis- 
sioner. He was contesting President 
Roosevelt’s ouster when he died. 


® Charles R. Flint, 84, “father of 
trusts,” of a stroke, in Washington. 
Son of a Maine clipper-ship owner, he 
was a ship chandler before he started 
consolidating everything from steam- 
ship lines to chewing-gum companies. 
The newspapers gave him his nickname 
during the McKinley campaign when 
he defended trusts as combinations of 
‘labor, brains, and money.” 

Birthday: Elihu Root, dean of Amer- 
ica’s elder statesmen, 89, Feb. 15. The 
former Secretary of State spent the 
day quietly in his New York apartment. 


® Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of Bethlehem Steel Corp., 72, 
Feb. 17. He announced his retirement 
as president of the Whist Club, a post 
he held for twenty years. 


© Mme. Marcella Sembrich, coloratura 
soprano who sang at the opening of 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, 76, Feb. 15. Ill for several 
months, she forsook her usual large 
reception. 


Elected: Owen D. Young, by the 
unanimous vote of the New York 
Legislature, to membership on the 
State Board of Regents, supervisors of 
all educational institutions in the State. 
He succeeds the late Chester S. Lord, 
former managing editor of The New 
York Sun. 


Promoted: Lt. Comdr. Charles E. 
Rosendahl, survivor of the airship 
Shenandoah disaster and later Com- 
mander of the Los Angeles and the 
Akron, to the rank of Commander. He 
is at present on fleet duty. 


® Prince George, youngest son of the 
King of England, to rank of Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. He is now 
on a good-will tour of South Africa. 

Left: By former Senator Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska who died in 
January, an estate of more than $100,- 
000. It consists largely of stock in his 
newspaper, The Omaha World-Herald. 
Ten-year control of the paper is vested 
in a board consisting of Mrs. Hitch- 
cock and the paper’s executives. 


® By .Tod Sloan, jockey, who died in 
December, an estate valued at $9,500 
to his 10-year-old daughter. At the 
time of his death he was believed to 
be penniless. 

Sick List: Gen. John J. Pershing, 
wartime commander of the American 
Army (cold): left Walter Reed Hos- 
pital for his home. 

John D. Rockefeller, capitalist 
(grip): though feeble, he made a com- 
fortable trip to Florida for a three 
months’ stay. 

Beatrice Lillie, actress (minor in- 
ternal operation): convalescing in Lon- 
don. 

Mme. Maria Jeritza, singer (cold): 
canceled appearance at Zionist benefit. 

Joe E. Brown, movie actor (lion 
bite): nursing sore nose and ear. 


SCIENCE 








TOBACCO: Research Clarifies 


Man’s Craving for Nicotine 


Nicotine is named for Jean Nicot, the 
Frenchman who taught one of France’s 
greatest Queens, Catherine de Medici, 
the fine art of carrying a cud of chew- 
ing tobacco in her plump cheek. Since 
then scientific men have been wonder- 
ing to what they should attribute the 
joys of smoking, chewing, and “rub- 
bing” tobacco. 

In the Feb. 16 issue of Science, schol- 
arly weekly digest of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, there is a new answer to the 
old question. 

Professor Howard W. Haggard and 
Leon A Greenberg of Yale looked sus- 
piciously at pyridine, a combustion 
product, but discarded it because it was 
also present in cornsilk and brown 
paper—smoking materials seldom used 
by connoisseurs. 

Then they turned back to old Lady 
Nicotine and began to find sprightly 
new facts about her. Researchers had 
already found in animal experimen- 
tation that nicotine injections increase 
blood sugar. Haggard and Greenberg 
decided to work on human beings. 

First they starved their subjects and 
then they stuffed them, meanwhile 
watching heart action, respiration, 
blood sugar content before and after 
smoking. Then they began to pry into 
the small ductless glands—the adrenals 
—that sit atop man’s kidneys. It was 
there that they began to find interest- 
ing new facts. 

Such nicotine as got to these vital 
glands gave marked stimulation; and 
the adrenals in turn stimulated heart 
action. Blood sugar content shot up 
and bodily production of sugar in- 
creased. It is this combination of com- 
plex processes, they believe, that makes 
man like his after-luncheon cigarette 
and his after-dinner cigar almost as 
much as the meals themselves. 

The Haggard-Greenberg experiments 
had an answer for another phenomenon 
noticed by all smokers—that a cigarette 
will allay hunger. Nicotine, in pepping 
up bodily production and consumption 
of sugar, produces a kind of synthetic 
inner meal. 


MEDICINE: Chicago Has Case 
Of a Rare Bleeding Disease 


Gertrude Siers, a slender, pretty Chi- 
cago telephone operator went to bed 
with a cold, in her South Carolina Ave- 
nue home, Feb. 5. Two days later her 
nose began to bleed. Towels, drenched 
in cold water, seemed to have no ef- 
fect. After two days purple spots the 
size of half dollars showed on her body. 

Then blood began to appear in her 
eyelids, ears, and mouth. Her phy- 
sician examined her and recognized the 
disease as one so rare that it is seldom 
mentioned in medical journals—throm- 
bo cytopenic purpura. In an ambulance 


Feb. 24, 1934 


he rushed the weakened 30-year-old 
woman to Holy Cross Hospital. 

There, last Monday, Gertrude Siers 
continued to bleed. In all she had lost 
nearly three gallons of blood—blood 
which had been replaced by numerous 
transfusions. 

Blame for her trouble falls on plate- 
lets, tiny microscopic disks about a 
third the size of red corpuscles which 
cause the blood to clot. Gertrude Siers’s 
platelet count had dropped to about 15 
per cent of normal, not enough to fill 
the chinks in blood-vessel walls. 

Almost helpless in treating this con- 
dition, medical men can only rely on 
blood transfusions. By pumping new 
blood into the sufferer they hope to be 
able to destroy the agent that is gob- 
bling up the platelets. Another function 
of the transfusion treatment is to bol- 
ster up the platelet count by mixing 
healthy normal blood with the deficient 
fluid. 

Thrombo cytopenic purpura always 
makes its appearance in the form of 
prolonged nose bleeds, because the frag- 
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THE ARTS 





RIVERA MURALS: Rockefeller 


Center Does “Housecleaning” 


The midnight destruction of the hid- 
den mural by Diego Rivera in Rocke- 
feller Center last week rocked the art 
world and threatened the first New 
York Municipal Art Exhibition. 

The destroyed mural had been board- 
ed over since last May when the often- 
embroiled Mexican painter was dramat- 
ically paid off in full before his work 
was completed. Rockefeller authorities 
had watched and admired as the mural 
grew, until the bold communistic prop- 
aganda was identified. It included not 
only the much publicized head of Lenin, 
‘but also blades of magnified bacilli, 
malaria and venereal disease germs, 
crossed above dissolute and fighting 
crowds. It was immediately condemned. 

When the authorities admitted that 
“the removal had involved the destruc- 


LUCIENNE BLOCH 


One of the few Photographs of Rivera’s Controversial Mural That Was 
Destroyed Last Week, Taker Before It Was Covered up Last May 


ile blood vessels of the nose, being the 
weakest, always spring the first leaks. 
Then come the purple splotches on the 
skin that mark places where other tiny 
blood vessels have begun to spout blood. 

Precisely what the tiny blood disks 
are, medical men are not agreed. Some 
attribute only the coagulation quality 
to them while others believe them to be 
a defense organism that protects the 
body from disease. 

Nor is this the only medical disagree- 
ment about them. Various methods 
of counting them all give a different 
answer for the number in a cubic centi- 
meter of blood. Here, discrepancies 
range between 100,000 and 700,000. But 
by using one of the methods and stick- 
ing to it any doctor can get the rela- 
tive number in any of his patients. 

Despite obvious similarities thrombo 
cytopenic purpura has no relation to 
hemophilia—the bleeding disease of 
Some branches of the Romanoffs and 
the Bourbons. 


tion of the mural,” indignant protests 
were showered on the Rockefellers for 
“cultural vandalism” and “art mur- 
der.” John Sloan, president of the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists, with ten 
others, signed a telegram boycotting 
Rockefeller Center. They withdrew 
from the forthcoming exhibition, spon- 
sored by Mayor LaGuardia, to be held 
in 33 galleries of the forum of the RCA 
building. The next day the small bu* 
important Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Gravers joined the boycotters. 

Oil was thrown on the waters in time 
to prevent postponement of the sched- 
uled art show. “On May 4, 1933,” it 
was announced, “a director of Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc., received a letter 
from Senor Rivera . . . stating, ‘Rath- 
er than mutilate the conception, I 
should prefer the physical destruction 
of the conception in its entirety.’” 

Protesting societies thereupon agreed 
to return to the forum for the first 
Municipal Art Exhibition. 


Not All HAIR 
is Alike! 


QD Q D 
WHITE YELLOW NEGRO 
RACE RACE RACE 


If you were to cut across one of 
your hairs and look at the cut end 
through a powerful magnifying 
glass, you would find the shaft 
%& would be oval ‘if you are white, a 
nearly flat ellipse if you are a Ne- 
gro, circular if you are of the yel- 
low race. Human beings do differ! 


*® FREE Hair Analysis 


Now you may obtain, absolutely 
free of charge, a new ‘‘SELF- 
ANALYSIS CHART,” which, when 
* filled and returned to us, will bring 
you an important message regard- 
ing your own type of hair—and 
what you should do to maintain it 
in a healthy-appearing con- 
dition. Mail the coupon at 
once. Remember: It’s your 
appearance that counts!! 
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The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 18 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart”’ at once. 
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It’s Springtime in Phoenix and the nearby 
communities of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Glen- 
dale, Wickenburg and Buckeye. Orange 
blossoms fill the air with an unforgettable, sooth- 
ing fragrance. It’s warm too, and the bracing 
air, like a tonic, quickly dispels “that tired feeling.” 
These days are just made for golfing over smooth, 
green fairways —for stirring 
rides on spirited horses across 
the alluring desert —for gay 
picnics and rapturous jaunts in 
the dry, warm, sunny out-of- 
doors. 

Come away from the blus- ‘ 
tery winter weather! Come out 
where the sun is shining — 
where it’s Springtime every day, 2—~ ISS 
all winter. mg a” ss 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


PHOENIX 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
117-F La Ciudad Del Sol 


( The City of the Sun) 


Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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Special Tous 
Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 

IMPLY hook. Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 

—forget yards and yards of aerial‘trouble! Size only 








3.x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires.all over room, on 
roof, or hanging oqut window. Gives volume and ‘distance 
equal to out-door aerial with*far BETTER SELECTIVITY, 


NO MORE NUISANCE 
OR DANGER - 


Easy to-connect Walco Aerial 
Eliminator in 2 minutes with- 
out tools! ~ Ends all dangers of 
lightning, storms, short cir- 
cuits. No more clicks and noise - 
from wind and rain. NOW 
you can hook up radio in any 
roonl. No wires. show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days 
at Our Ris #; 


Merely mail the coupon. No 
money necessary now. When“delivered pay post 1, 
plus few cents postage. . If Bet CecTRIGAL LA L LABOnAT Hy ‘die 





your $1_refunded at once. 
Co. 141 East 25th Se 
chnubannediemannpalnawenme catia 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., Dept. 172 

141. East 25th Street, New York City 

Send. Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions. Will 
pay- postman $1, plus few cents postage, If not delighted, 
will return in 5 days for $1 refund, 
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Co Check here if ENCLOSING .$1—thus saving postage 
charges. »Same. refund- Guarantee applies. 
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NEWS-WEEK 
is an accurate audit a 


what’s going on 


the 
second 

BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is in prepa- 
ration.. The new edition completes, with 
the first, the important events that week by 
week the world witnessed in 1933. 

The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains 
more than .1200 action photographs, 1800 
columns of sparkling, swift-moving news 
text, 100 personality sketches of people who 
took part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to reserve your second vol- 
ume, to build the complete set. 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others. 


* Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 
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New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
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made in February. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Distinguished British 
- Cast in “The Shining Hour” 


Amusingly rude British banter be- 

tween well-bred persons, stifled emo- 
tions, and an incandescent climax when 
reserves are finally swept away feature 
“The Shining Hour” at the Booth Thea- 
tre, New York. 
. Since before the war Gladys Cooper 
has been one of England’s best beloved 
and most admired actresses. Hence her 
belated American debut in such an in- 
teresting play as this one of Keith Win- 
ter’s was something of an event. 

She acts a half Dutch, half English 
woman brought by her middle-aged 
husband to live with his gentleman- 
farmer relatives in Yorkshire. Having 
been about a bit, she is an excitant to 
her husband’s younger brothers, and 
an irritant to the inexperienced wife 
of one of them and a bitter spinster 
sister. 

In addition to Miss Cooper, Adrianne 
Allen and Marjorie Fielding contribute 
sparkling performances. Raymond 
Massey, who also staged the piece, 
seems a bit miscast as an emotional 
farmer; but on the whole, “The Shining 
Hour” is a welcome arrival on the New 
York stage. 

“Richard of Bordeaux:” Further evi- 
dence that present-day English like 
their dramas placid was offered at the 
Empire Theatre last week when this 
great London success was revealed to 
New Yorkers. 

“Richard of Bordeaux” is the same 
weakling who, as Richard II, was the 
subject of Shakespeare’s melodrama. 
The modern version of ‘the story has 
him starting out as an idealist, trying 


| to convince the hard-bitten fourteenth 
| century English nobles that war is.both 
cruel and stupid. He ends as an unsuc- 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


“Ss. 7. Ce, EB... P.F. 


*Tann- 
Metropoli- 
NBC— 
WEAF, :-WJZ ...... 
Gen. Charles H. 
Sherrill, former Am- 
bassador to Turkey. 
COLUMBIA ....... 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 


Feb. 25. N. Y. Phil- 


Feb. 24. 
hauser,” 


1.55 12.55 11.55 10.55 


harmonic. COLUM 
|.) ee 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Feb. 26. Stradivar- 
ius Quartets NBC 
—WIZ wccccceceses 4.15 3.15 2.15 1.15 


Feb. 27. N. Y. Mu- 
nicipal Art Show. 


(See Art). NBC— 
WEED li teweticesece 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Feb, 28. Coronation 


Ceremory of Emper- 
or of Manchukuo. 
NBC—W JZ .......- 5.15 4.15 3.15 2.15 


Mar. 2. Music Ap- 
preciation Hpur 


NBC—VW/EAFP, WJZ 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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cessful plotter who has to abdicate. 

“Richard of Bordeaux” was written 
by a Scottish schoolmistress, Agnes 
McIntosh, calling herself Gordon Day- 
iot. It is temperate, thoughtful, and 
almost wholly lacking in the fervor so 
necessary to vital drama. Dennis King 
plays the leading role in a preciously 
effeminate fashion. 

The play is in its second year in Eng- 
land. Rialto prophets believe it highly 
improbable that even the spectacle of 
Mr. King in beautiful mauve tights will 
suffice to keep the production open that 
long on Broadway. 


SCREEN: 
Recharts the Path to Power 


“Catherine the Great’ 


A distinguished addition to the ranks 
of English-speaking picture actresses 
is Elizabeth Bergner, appearing in the 
London Film production ‘Catherine the 
Great.” 

The 33-year-old Viennese, no longer 
welcome on Germany’s anti-Jewish 





Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and Elizabeth 
Bergner in “Catherine the Great” 


stage, needs no ballyhoo to prove that 
she is a true actress. Although not 
conventionally pretty, she has shining 
brown eyes and a sensitive mouth 
which combine to make her face re- 
markably expressive. With a mini- 
mum of gesture she creates vivid il- 
lusions of fragility, tenderness, sly hu- 
mor, passion, authority, and dignity. 

Two Bergner-starred films huve won 
prizes abroad: “Ariane” was adjudged 
the second best French picture of 1932, 
and in the same year “Der Traeu- 
mende Mund” won the prize as the 
finest German production. 

“Catherine the Great,” produced by 
the same firm which made “The Pri- 
vate Life of Henry VIII,” is a senti- 
mental portrait of the German-born 
Russian Empress during her rise to 
power. 

Peter, whom Catherine marries, 15 
petulant, boorish, tender, and cruel by 
turns. In short, practically a madman. 
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While his mother, the imperious Em- 
press Elizabeth, is alive, the future 
Czar behaves like a spoiled child, in- 
dulging in tantrums because she is slow 
in dying and leaving “him the throne. 
As Douglas Fairbanks Jr. plays him, 
it is hard to believe in his royal origin. 

Nevertheless® Catherine loves him. 
She absorbs his insults with an aston- 
ishing mixture of self pity and dignity. 
The current film would have us be- 
lieve that her famous lovers were im- 
aginary, invented to make her indiffer- 
ent husband jealous. When the people 
insist on his abdication and her as- 
sumption of imperial power, her strict 
order is that he Shall not be harmed. 
When he is killed, she is heart-broken. 
Thus the film ends. 

The settings are lavish and magnifi- 
cent, and the bad taste which mars so 
many American historical films is ab- 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





LONG LOST FATHER (RKO). Filming of 
G. B. Stern’s novel with John Barrymore 
and Helen Chandler. Pleasant enough 
program picture which never digs very 
deep. It deals with a careless father who 
finds his daughter after twenty years. 


ROAD TO RUIN (First Division). The story 
of a girl’s downfall, following her path to 
disgrace, tragedy, and the Juvenile Bu- 
reau. Mrs. Wallace Reid is the director 
and Helen Foster the lead. 

PETTERSON &. BENDEL (Swedish). A 
musical comedy in Swedish, dealing with 
the adventures of a Swede and a Jew, both 
destitute, who stagg in business together. 
English subtitles., 

SHADOWS OF SING SING (Columbia). A 
young district attorney is in love with the 
sister of a big-shot racketeer and gets 
accused of the latter’s murder. Mary 
Brian and Bruce Cabot featured. 

MANDALAY (Warners), Regulation yarn of 
drink, disease, ‘and passion in the tropics 
with Kay Frane¢is and Ricardo Cortez. 

CAROLINA (Fox). “The House of Connelly,” 
Paul Green’s play about the South, has 
been devitalized for showing below the 
Mason-Dixon line. Janet Gaynor is in it 
but only her most rabid fans will enjoy 
the picture. 

THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE (MGM). The 
original melodious score of Jerome Kern’s 
operetta of the same name has been re- 
tained for this film. The tunes still 
sound astonishingly fresh and Charles 
Butterworth inserts some fine comedy. 











sent. Excellent actors appear in Eliza- 
beth Bergner’s support, notably Flora 
Robson, Sir Gerald du Maurier, and 
Irene Vanbrugh. Paul Czinner, the 
husband of the star, has directed with 
a fine eye to both camera and dramatic 
values. : 

“Catherine the Great” is the cinema 
at its best. 

“Bolero: Paramount has here dra- 
matized the career of Maurice, the 
famous ballroom dancer, used Ravel’s 
hypnotic rhythm as a theme. song, 
and got George Raft to act the lead in 
an impressively sincere fashion. 

The hero’s trouble is that his danc- 
ing partners all fall in love with him, 
mixing business with pleasure. Carole 
Lombard plays one who loves him but 
materialistically marries a wealthy 
British earl. Of course, Raft loves her, 


making a tragic ending inevitable. 
“Bolero” is an effective mixture of 

Spectacle, 

stuff. 


gags, and believable sob 
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ALASKA: Tale of Life’s Rigors 


Among Yukon Basin Hunters 


THE WORLD IS YOURS. By G. B. Lan- 
caster. 322 pages, 89,000 words. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $2.50. 


G. B. Lancaster, whose real name is 
Edith J. Lyttleton, likes to skip about 
the globe for her characters and color. 
She became known in this country last 
year as the author of “Pageant,” a 
story of early Tasmania. Her latest 
book deals with the Yukon basin of 
Alaska. 

It is the romance of Kirk Regard, a 
hard-living hunter who knew how to 
guide mounted patrols through the 
passes, but who made rather a mess 
of his own life, and Tamsin MacDon- 
ald, the only eligible white woman 
within 100 miles of the little town of 
Knife. 

Miss Lyttleton, who spent several 
months in Alaska, reproduces the hard 
country and even harder inhabitants in 
vivid terms. She provides plenty of 
excitement including seductions in 
modern Dawson, where the original 
Tinky-Tink Saloon has given way to 
the Hotel Royal Queen, and gun play 
in a wild mountain blizzard. The tale 
ought to please booksellers and readers 
alike. 

The author, whose great-great-grand- 
mother was lady in waiting to Marie 
Antoinette and was guillotined on the 
same day as her royal mistress, was 
born in Tasmania, and began to sell 
her literary efforts at an early age. 
Her pen-name caused editors to think 
she was a man, a belief she has never 
discouraged. 


. 
DISILLUSIONED: 
Futility to an 


Paris 


Offers 
Unhappy Pair 


AN ALTAR IN THE 
Lewisohn. 324 pages, 
ers, New York. $2.50. 


Ludwig Lewisohn, whose personal 
views on races, literature, and individ- 
uals have sown a whole crop of contro- 
versies, in this novel appears to have 
abandoned the field of battle. Born a 
German Jew, he became a South Caro- 
lina Christian at the age of 15. Later 
he reverted to the faith of his fathers 
and wrote violently in support of the 
maligned Jewish people. Also, he had 
an unhappy marriage which he de- 
scribed so vividly in his autobiography 
that it caused a libel suit. 

“An Altar in the Fields” is rather 
tame after these adventures. It tells 
how the marriage of Rose and Dick 
Belden, New Yorkers, goes on the rocks 
—a theme which the author has used 
more effectively in other books. 

As presented here, both problem and 
characters are shopworn from the fic- 
tion market. Dick is a would-be novel- 
ist who lives on a comfortable income 
while awaiting the onslaught of inspira- 
tion; his wife wants two things, inde- 
pendence and a stage career, but she 
can find neither. She says more than 
once that life has given her “nothing, 


FIELDS. By Ludwig 
84,000 words. Harp- 
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Thornton's dance, but 
will be out of town. Who 
is he going toinvite? If 
all are as busy as me, he 
will only have a small 
party. ;."* 











He thinks he 
is speaking 
Correct English! 


Can you find his FIVE mistakes? 


F YOU were introduced to an attractive, pros- 

perous-looking man or woman who constantly 
made crude mistakes in grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, what would you think? You could not help 
thinking that this person was sadly lacking in 
education; you would feel that he or she belonged 
on a lower social level. 

And yet, unless you have made the correctness 
of your own speech a habit, you never can be sure 
that you are not unconsciously making errors 
which may cause others to lower their estimates 
of your education and refinement. 

You may not make such glaring errors as / ain’t, 
you was, and between you and I, but perhaps you 
commit other mistakes which offend the ears of 
those who know, and cause them to judge you 
unfairly. 

Perhaps you sometimes use who for whom, or 
would for should. Are you always sure whether to 
spell words with one or two “‘c’s” or “‘m’s” or “r’s” 
or with “ei” or “ie”? Do you ever say, “I did it 
already” or “He don’t mean what he says”? 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied the problem of 
creating the habit of using good English. He found that 
under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Soon the rules themselves are for- 
gotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides, on the 
contrary, for the formation of correct habits by con- 
stantly calling attention only to the mistakes you make 
—and then showing you the right way, so that correct 
English soon becomes ‘‘second nature.”’ Already over 
90,009 people have used this method with the most 
marked results. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if your vocabu- 
lary is limited, this new free book will prove a revelation 
to rou. Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it 
now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
952 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
952 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ““‘How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ 





This valuable book can not be sent to children 
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nothing, nothing,’”—which is about all 
that she contributes to this novel. 


By way of cure for their troubles, the . 


unhappy pair goes to Paris, the Mecca 
of disillusioned artistic folk in the post- 
war years. Rose adopts queer friends, 
and Dick pours his troubles out to a 
sympathetic (though frigid) lady and 
a fatherly psychoanalyst. But Paris, 
they find, provides more liquor and sex- 
talk than hope. At the end, when they 
have come home to acquire:a healthy 
Connecticut farm and a child, the read- 
er leaves them with a sense of relief. 

Mr. Lewisohn has not lost his art as 
a writer of good prose, and he still 
handles the psychological byplay among 
his characters with skill and authority. 
In -his latest novel, however, he has at- 
tempted a task which seems unworthy 
of his gifts. 


* 
GOVERNMENT: America’s Woes 
Laid at Door of “Interests” 


WHO RULES AMERICA?. By John McCon- 
raughy. 313 pages, 88,000 words. Longmans, 
Green, New York. $3. 


“Tt. should be a source of comfort and 
of strength for future battle to know 
that we... are simply no worse than 
our fathers were,” says the author of 
this study of ‘invisible government” in 
the United States during the nineteenth 
century. 

He displays a side of American his- 
tory not taught in the schools, describ- 
ing how from the beginning our gov- 
ernment has been run for financial “in- 
terests” at the expense of the taxpay- 
ers. Even the fathers of the country 
were most undemocratic, in spite of the 
high sounding phrases of the Constitu- 
tion they gave us. 

The reader will learn, among other 
things, how the veterans of the Revolu- 
tion were done out of all their back pay 
by the “Funding Fathers;” how “tariff 
wolves” brought on the Civil War; how 
the “Empire Builders” such as Gould 
and Vanderbilt were subsidized by venal 
politicians. 

These stories themselves are not new, 
but by bringing them all together the 
author gives them a new significance; 
his attacks on the guilty persons, whom 
he does not fear to name, are merciless. 

He has strong likes and dislikes. 
George Washington (on the eve of 
whose birthday this book is published), 
he says, was “singularly slow-witted” 
except in battle. He thinks Aaron Burr 
was an honest politician in spite of his 
friends in Tammany Hall,—but he se- 
verely criticizes Thomas Jefferson for 
not getting rid of the financial oli- 
garchy which was running the country 
while he was President. As for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he is given a suspended 
sentence: he was a great personality, 
the critic admits, but “like Wilson, he 
wanted to make war with the support 
of tories, and make peace with the sup- 
port of liberals.” 

In fiery language, the writer goes for 
the bankers of every age, from the time 
when the financiers of the Bank of the 
United States, a semi-governmental in- 
stitution long since dead, drove the 
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BOOKS ON THE NEXT WAR 
Recent Prophets of Armageddon 





CAN WE LIMIT WAR? By Hoffman Nicker- 
son. 308 pages, 105,000 words. Index. 
Stokes, New York. $2.75. This close stu- 
dent of wars, past, present and future, says 
you can’t stop them, but that they should 
evolve into something less frightful than 
the last one. He investigates every side 
of the problem, strategical, tactical, and 
political, and suggests that an ordered 
world with a Christian religion would be 
a great help. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF A 
NEW WAR! By eighteen experts of vari- 
ous nationalities. 411 pages, 100,000 
words. Smith & Haas, New York. $2.50. 
These gentlemen, in contrast to the author 
of the preceding book, think the next 
fight will be far worse for soldiers, finan- 
ciers, and innocent bystanders, but they 
accept the main conclusion—that there is 
bound to be a war, whatever its nature. 


CAN EUROPE KEEP THE PEACE? By 
Frank Simonds. 358 pages, 97,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $3. A two-year-old 
book which has just been republished with 
an additional chapter that outdoes its 
predecessors in pessimism. Mr. Simonds 
doesn’t merely say there is going to be 
another conflict; he puts it in Central 
Europe and announces an early opening. 


THE UNSEEN ASSASSINS. By Sir Norman 
Angell. 349 pages, 91,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $3. This author foretold in 
1910 that the next war would fail to 
bring anyone a net profit. He still thinks 
so, but that fact will not insure peace, 
he says in this book. He examines the 
national policies and ways of thinking 
which substantiate his gloomy faith. 


WAR UNLESS... By Sisley Huddleston. 228 
pages, 62,000 words. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2. A distinguished specialist in 
French history says that the European 
stage is better set for war now than it 





acue 
Ready for the Next Intervention: 
Italian Troops at Austrian Border 


was even in 1914, but he hazards the 
notion that the peoples concerned may 
find themselves with less taste for it. He 
holds out peace hopes, which seem to be 
at a discount among his colleagues. 


THE HOUR OF DECISION. By Oswald 
Spengler. 230 pages, 51,000 words. Index, 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. The only de- 
cision left for us, says the philosopher 
who directs the future of mankind from 
his desk in Munich, is as to what sort of 
wars we would rather have. A war on 
the 1914 Prussian model with a Prussian 
victory may redeem the Western World. 
Otherwise, it soon will be a question. of 
black and yellow men shooting up the 
home town. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER. By 
John Strachey. 396 pages, 130,000 words. 
Index. Covici, Friede, New York. $3. 
This gentleman-Communist attacks the 
economic side of the problem. He is sure 
that there will be plenty of wars if the 
scourge of capitalism is not destroyed, 
anc’ he is afraid that event may not hap- 
pen soon enough. 
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country into its first depression, to the 
troubles of the present day, which are 
often brought in for comparison. 

This book was written by an-all-round 
man. After writing sports on: Pulitzer’s 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, he moved to 
New York where he did feature stories 
for Hearst, then to Washington where 
he worked with the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information during the World War. 
His part in exposing the airplane scan- 
dal of 1918 led to:bis removal: fromthe 
board and his depaftyre on-a diplimatic 
mission to Central. América. .@rizhis re- 
turn he went into’ the motion«picture 
business. Three "ie ago he wrote a 
history of racke Z. 

A weak heart: prévented him from én- 
listing in 1917. Last'Fall it killed him. 
Oct. 12, the day he finished the final 
chapter of this book, he fell unconscious 
on one of the sidewalks of .New York. 


————» 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New -Books 


THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE. By 
James M. Cain. 188 pages, 32, 000 .words. 
Knopf, New York. $2. 


Short novel about a bum, the | woman 
he loved, and a carefully planned mur- 
der. Written in a barg.staccato style, 
it makes the killing,;“the- court-room 
scenes, and the ironic;.surprise at the 
end of the story very ‘realistic—and it 
kicks like a machine-gum. “Mr. Cain, 
who used to write, editorials for The 
New York World, is now on'the Coast, 
where he writes for movies, magazines, 
and various papers. 


FIREWEED. By. Mildred Walker. 314 pages, 
67, iy words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$2.5 


This of the story of. Celie Henderson, 
who lived in the lumber country of 
northern Michigan—a _ district she 
wanted to leave for- the world she 
learned about through movies and the 
radio. Instead, she fell in love, married, 
and raised a family. Charming and 
sympathetic rather than sensational, 
the novel’ brought a first prize to its 
author, a student in the University of 
Michigan. 

TOO MANY BOATS. By Charles L. 


314 pages, 72,000 words. Little, 
Boston. $2. 


Novel of a military post in the Phil- 
ippines, where heat makes the men lose 
their tempers and the women lose their 
looks. Complications: a war is going on 
in France while unhappy officers have 
nothing to do but play polo and get into 
marital difficulties; Mrs. Von Kurtz is 
too beautiful to keep out of trouble— 
and she hates her husband. An effective 
and rather harrowing story by a sol- 
dier-author who knows his stuff. 


o . 7 


ON THE SHORE. By Albert Halper. 256 
pages, 58,000 words. Viking, New York. $2. 


Albert Halper, who achieved a liter- 
ary reputation with “Union Square,” a 
novel of the New York proletariat, now 
describes his own childhood in prole- 
tarian Chicago. He has performed no 
breath-taking exploits, but he writes 
well enough to show that humdrum life 
and jobs can be full of adventures for 
the sensitive observer. 


. . . 
Clifford. 
Brown, 









.... and how deftly Three-Star Hennessy complements those 
moments of which it is a part. The after-dinner liqueur, the tall 
cool glass of brandy-and-soda, the soothing nightcap, the egg 
punch with brandy, the warming hot grog—in each the versatile 
Three-Star Hennessy provides the indispensable note of author- 
ity. One hundred and sixty-nine years of blending artistry go 
into each bottle of Three-Star Hennessy, the most delectable 
product of the vintner’s art. Acknowledged in every quarter 
of the globe as “the peer of all brandies.” Distilled, matured 
and bottled in the town of Cognac, France, since 1765. 
=. °.2 
Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City 


Importers Since 1794 


. : Have always on hand a 
iL. i bottlé of this universally- 
. proven revivifier against a 


Bs sudden illness or accident. 
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* 
Write today for a copy of “The Art of Mixing,” a booklet 
of authentic recipes for drinks and dishes. Gratis, of course, 





This odverti t is not i ded to offer 
Three- Stor Hennessy for sale or delivery 
in any Stote wherein its use is unlowful, 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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A 60¢ SHAVING VALUE FOR 35<¢ 


What a bargain! A large sized tube of Williams Shaving Cream and a gen- 
erous bottle of Aqua Velva (half the 50¢ size) . . . both for the price of the 
cream alone ... 35¢! 

This special package is being offered because we feel that once you've masked 
your face in the cool, moist, fast-working Williams lather you'll be a Williams 
fan for keeps. 

And after you've splashed a few palmfuls of bracy, soothing Aqua Velva on 
your just-shaved face you'll see to it that there’s a bottle of this tingling skin 
conditioner on your bathroom shelf forever after. 

Get your package from your dealer now! The offer— good only in the United 
States—will soon be withdrawn. The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A. 
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